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Symphysis Pubis. 

Inflammation and suppuration.—It is not 
common, Gentlemen, for the symphysis 
pubis to be seized with acute inflammation ; 
yet now and then spontaneously, or in con- 
sequence of some violence done to the joint, 
a sudden and smart attack of inflammation 
will occur there, When acute inflamma- 
tion is attacking the symphysis pubis, se- 
vere pain is felt in the region of the articula- 
tion, and heat of the surface, and whiteness 
of the tongue, and frequency and hardness of 
the pulse, and all the ordinary signs of in- 
flammatory fever attend. In conjunction 
with these indications of the disease, there 
is too one symptom very characteristic, and 
deserving, therefore, @ particular notice—I 
mean the exacerbations of pain produced 
by all those causes which disturb the joint. 
Whether the patient be sitting, standing, or 
moving in her bed, pains are occa- 
sionally felt at the symphysis, in conse- 
q of the movem pabdhe infuned en- 
tremities of the bones each other— 
sometimes arising from the action of the 
muscles on the pelvis, and sometimes from 
the unequal alternate bearing of tue trunk 
on the ossa innominata. By manual exami- 
nation in dubious cases, all doubt may be 

, and especially by examining in- 
ternally. Pass your finger into the pelvis, 
the ligament on the back of the joint inter- 
nally being very thin, place the tip of the 
finger on the inside of the symphysis, and 
you may readily find whether it be tender 
or not. By a tenderness, therefore, ob- 
served in pressing the parts—by a severe 
exacerbation of the pain arising from all 
those causes which throw the bones into 
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motion—by pain and aching in the region 
of the joint, and severe inflammatory fever, 
the disease is characterised distinctly, and 
easily discriminated. Unhappily the sym- 
physis, where it has this acute inflam- 
mution, is apt to become a subject of 
suppurative action, and this somewhat 
promptly too—perhaps I may say in a few 
hours—certainly in a few days. Where 
matter is engendered between the extremi- 
ties of the bones, and shut up in the liga- 
mentous capsule like pus concealed beneath 
the theca of the finger, it may give rise toa 
vast deal of constitutional irritation. Shiver- 
ings frequently, and smallness of the pulse, 
general and alarming disturbance of the 
constitution occur, and the patient sinks 
perhaps before the matter is discharged ; or 
where the symptoms are not so violent, and 
the constitution is stronger, the ligament, 
not without difficulty however, may be 
opened by absorption, and in. this man- 
ner the matter may get out, sometimes 
issuing posteriorly, or at the point of the 
pubis and sometimes working its way along 
the front of the pelvis, so as to escape at 
the upper and inner part of the thigh. When 
matter collects between the bones, this 
may, in general, be very easily ascertained 
by the previous inflammatory symptoms al- 
ready enumerated, by the constitutional irri. 
tation, by the throbbings, by the shiverings, 
so often observed where pus is encysted, 
and more especially by manual examination. 
For my own part, if I suspected suppuration, 
I should confide in this examination of the 
joint, as the principal means of detecting 
it; and, in making this examination, al- 
though I should not neglect the other parts, 
remembering the thinness of the ligaments 
in the back of the symphysis, I should lay 
my finger on the inside of the joint, and 
making the most diligent investigation there, 
and if three or four drachms only of matter 
were collected in the capsule, it might, [ 
conceive, in this manuer, be easily detected. 
As inflammation and suppuration of the 
symphysis pubis, in the acuter form, isa 
very dangerous disease, it ought to be treated 
with considerable activity in women of ro- 
bust and vi constitutions. Venesection, 





purging, diaphoretics, and digitalis, in operative 
D 
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quantities, should be tried. Leeches may be 
applied to the part, and fomentations. ‘The more 
quiet the patient is kept, the less disturb- 
ance there will be of the inflamed structure ; 
and if there is a good deal of pain after 
blood has been taken away from the arm, 
would give opium, or other anodynes. If it 
so happens that your patient is not robust, 
but of a weaker constitution, such as we) 
often meet with among those who are called 
the fine ladies of this metropolis, you must 
treat the disease with a little more tender- 
ness. Purgatives, diaphoretics, digitalis, 
leeches, fomentations, and so on, may all 
be proper as before ; blood, too, it may be 
necessary to take from the arm; but, in 
these constitutions, you will soon find out, 
when practising for yourselves, that large 
1 is, in g 1, not well borne. 
Were matter to form in the joint, I should 
be anxious, on account of irritation, to 
ascertain the existence of it as early as I 
could; and if I found there was a great 
deal of disturbance attending, I should wish 
to lay open the joint as promptly as might 
be, to give the matter early vent. The 
crown of the arch of the pubis, care being 
taken not to wound the orifice of the ure- 
thra, or the urethra itself, lying on the back 
of the joint, would be a part convenient 
enough for the introduction of the lancet. 


Of Chronic Inflammation and Disorganisation of 
the Symphysis Pubis. 

In women with blue eyes and fair complez- 
ion, and flaxen hair and attenuated skiz, heau- 
tiful but serofulous, we sometimes meet 
with another disease of the joint, viz. chronic 
inflammation ; in its nature very nearly 
allied to the white swelling in the hips and 
knees. When the chronic inflammation of 
the symphysis pubis occurs, the patient is 
affected with pain there, as in the case of 
inflammation in the acuter form. There is a 
tenderness on pressure ; there is uneasiness 
felt upon ive motion ; in standing, 
nay, even in sitting or lying, for the reason 
already assigned, exacerbations of pain are 
apt to occur ; some febrile action is present, 
not that severe fever which accompanies 
acute inflammation, but of a hectic nature, 
continuing for a few days or weeks; the 
disease may remit for days or weeks spon- 
taneously, or in consequence of the use of 
remedies, returning with increased violence 
and again remitting, and thus, sometimes 
exacerbating and sometimes less severe, it 
makes its progress with varying rapidity till 
it ultimately terminates either in a resolu- 
tion of the inflammatory action or a suppu- 
ration, and a disorganisation of the joimt. 
Suppuration oceurring, the patient may die 
before the matter is discharged, or she may 
live until the matter make its way forth 
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externally or internally, and until the ossa 
innominata are completely separated in 
front, a point easily detected by examina- 
tion. When the woman survives the open- 
ing of the abscess, the parts, being in a state 
of malignant disorganisation, are indisposed 
to heal; unhealthy fluids are discharged, 
constitutional irritation continues, and the 
patient is carried off by the wasting and 
hectic. 

There is, I believe, in the present state of 
our information respecting this disease, but 
little hope of recovery when the joint is com- 
pletely disorganised, and especially where 
there is a scrofulous taint in the constitution. 
That man will indeed be the benefactor 
of his species who shall discover the means 
of remedying the scrofulous defects of the 
habit. sea air, the seu side, buthing in 
the open sea, &c., are recommended as cal- 
culated to improve the serofulous habit, and 
T believe they have their advantages. If 
your patient is gaining ground, this would 
be a very proper occasion on which to send 
her to the sea shore. Todine will do no harm. 

A principal object zee yee ought to 
bear in mind; and which serve as an 
indication to direct your plans of local treat- 
ment, especially consists in the prevention of 
the suppurative acuon, by keeping the in- 
flammation under that level which give 
rise to the formation of matter ; with 
this view it was that Dr. Heighton was ac- 
customed strongly to recommend the re- 
peated application of leeches, six or eight, 
for example, two or three times a week for 
weeks together. Every accoucheur knows 
well, that women bear the loss of blood in 
a manner truly surprising, and which, inde- 
pendent of previous observation, might 
searcely have been believed. A woman 
miscarries sixteen or eighteen times in the 
course of three or four years, and on all 
these occasions has considerable discharges 
of blood, the constitution being shaken in- 
deed by these discharges, but mot com- 
pletely broken up. When patients labour 
under prolapsus of the inner membranes of 
the rectum, it is surprising what losses of 
blood they will sometimes bear, without 
becoming the subject of a fatal cachexia. 
Now this fact being established, in inflam- 
mation of the pubis we may, I think, ven- 
ture from time to time to take eway mode- 
tate quantities of blood for weeks in guc- 
cession, where good is derived from it ; nor 
where the inflammation is restrained ought 
we to be deterred from the application of 
leeches, merely because the patient com- 
plains of weakness. To avoid debility is 
indeed important, but not so important as 
to subdue the inflammation, and if we have 


noantiphlogistic means preferable to leeches, 
the application of them should not be rashly 


laid aside. Blisters, issues, and setons, together 
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with the other ordinary remedies, are not tobe 
forgotten. Mr. Park, asurgeon of Liverpool 
succeeded in removing, in a sailor, the knee 
joint from the leg, the patient ultimately 
recovering. Mr. Oxley, a gentleman for- 
merly of this class, me, that in 
cases of diseased elbow, he had seen his 
preceptor, Mr. Hey, of Leeds, perform the 
following operation :—He made an incision 
over the joint large enough to allow the 
introduction of the tips of two or three 
fingers, and then taking a sort of chisel, 
(even a chisel) may be very useful in the 
hands of such a surgeon,) by means of this 
instrument chipped away the diseased struc- 
ture. In three or four cases, said Mr. Ox- 
ley, I have seen this operation performed, 
and, with one exception, the patients all 
did well. 

Now where there is a disorganisation of 
the symphysis pubis, and it is very obvious 
that the patient must die exhausted, unless 
something extraordinary be done, it would 
perhaps be worth while to remove the ex- 
tremities of the bones; and if the disease 
were not spread so far as to require a very 
large removal, there would be a reasonable 
hope of success. I do not, however, by any 
means intend to recommend this operation 
to your rash adoption, though I think it may 
deserve a cautious consideration in a case 
otherwise desperate. 


Of Relaxation of the Symphysis Pubis. 


We sometimes find the symphysis pubis 
affected with another disease, and not al- 
ways clearly discriminated by practitioners, 
I mean the relaration of the symphysis pubis, 
of which I myself have seen examples in 
three or four different instances. Where 
the relaxation of the s\n physis pubis takes 
place, it may, for ougit 1 know to the con- 
trary, now and then occur independently of 
gestation, but in all the cases I have seen, 
this disease has been connected with prog: 

, and it is generally in the latter 
seme of gestation that it manifests itself. 
At first the patient feels a little uneasy 
about the symphysis ; this dneasiness in- 
creases till there is a feeling of weakness in 
the front of the pelvis, and perhaps when 
the patient is walking in the street she has 
a sudden pain, which obliges her to stop ; 
or if she is lying in bed, even upon turning 
herself, she feels a sudden and severe pain, 
arising, it may be, from the stretching of the 
ligaments. e disease increasing, its cha- 


racter becomes more marked ; there is then 
a feeling asif the pelvis would fall to pieces. 
The woman walks, perhaps, but with great 
difficulty, feeling much uneasiness in the 
joint ; by and by she makes use of crutches, 
then she lies on the sofa, uitimately she 
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her crutch and stand up, om trying to stand 
she immediately sinks as if she were inten- 
tionally sitting down. Ifyou lay your hand 
on her hips, and firmly press the bones so 
as to support the two ossa innominata, she 
will stand with less difficulty ; if you move 
= hand, she immediately sinks upon the 

- When parturition supervenes, the dis- 
ease b obvious gh; the woman 
tells you her bones are in motion ; I think 
I have even heard them move, and if you 
examine them with ordinary care, the mo- 
tion may be distinctly felt. After parturi- 
tion, in a few weeks it may be, the joint 
eecasionally recovers, but frequently the 
relaxation continues for months, or for years, 
being apt to recur in an increased degree, 
with each succeeding gestation. 

Here then are the leading characters of 
this disease : a feeling as if the pelvis would 
fall asunder; a sensation as if the bones 
were in motion ; an incapability of standing, 
unless the pelvis be supported ; and such 
motion and displecement-of the bone in 
front as may be distintly felt on a carefal 
examination. Obscure cases may be de- 
tected with difficulty, but by these few cha- 
racters, where your vigilance is alive, [ 
think you may easily enough know the dis- 
ease, provided it be completely developed, 
Varienes of this disease oceur, but I con- 
tent myself with its general history. For 
the relaxation of the symphysis pubis, we 
are not in possession of a very effectual cure, 
as indeed you may infer from my asserting 
that this is a disease which sometimes lasts 
for months, and even for years together. 
Bark, bitters, tonics, and alterattve medicines 
ate proper enough for administration, as 
they tend to brace and strengthen. The 
country, the sea-shore, the sea-bath, and 
sea-bathing are recommended, especially 
when the patient is improving. Denman 
(a very experienced and candid practi- 
tioner) states, that he found advantage in 
some cases principally from the plunging 
of the hips into very cold water, and this I also 
recommend. 

A palliative for the disease, and a very 
valuable palliative, is a well-contrived ban- 
dage med of some unyielding texture, of 
jean, for instance; applied in such a man- 
ner as thoroughly to embrace the hips, and 
formed with straps and buckles, or with a 
lace, so that it —_ be tightened or slack- 
ened at pleasure. From our hunting belts 
a hint may be taken for the construction of 
this bandage ; it is made precisely on the 
same principle, and in cases of slighter re- 
laxation, answers the purpose very well, I 
find, however, that patients sometimes lose 
the advantage of the bandage from ‘their 
want of perseverance. Not habituated to 
be confined in this part of the body, they 
become impatient, lay the bandage aside in 








keeps her bed ; and if you ask her to leave 
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two or three days, and tell us they would 
rather suffer from the disease than the use 
of the belt. Nevertheless, where properly 
applied, it is a very valuable palliative, and 
the patient, if she ultimately perseveres in 
using it, will find it do her effective service. 
If women could wear those stays, the vogue 
of the good old times, and which came down 
upon the pelvis, and actually incurvated the 
very bones, as my own preparations show, 
1 do not see why, with the help of habit, 
they may not be able to weur the bandage 
which J am here proposing. 

In cases where bone has been broken, and 
the parts become re-united by cartilage, 
instead of being consolidated in the ordinary 
way by callus, Mr. Amesbury, a very inge- 
nious man, has contrived an apparatus to 
gain an osseous reunion of the parts, which 
he will best explain to you. The general 
effect of this apparatus is to keep the ex- 
tremities of the bones bearing upon each 
other, and perhaps I may say to press a 
little, or at all events to irritate this cartila- 
ginous union, The result of this irritation 
is to give rise to some degree of inflam- 
matory action, not to be carried beyond a 
certain point ; and the result of this inflam- 
matory action, as every physiologist knows, 
is the deposit of earthy matter. By this 
beautiful application of a physiological prin- 
ciple, Mr. Amesbury has obtained a conso- 
lidation of the broken bone, where the seton 
itself had failed. Now this being under- 
stood, it might be worth consideration, 
whether something of the same kind could 
not be suggested with respect to the sym- 

hysis pubis. It is true, indeed, the re- 
faxed symphysis pubis, unlike the cartila- 


ginous joint of fractured bones, is not natu- 
rally prone to ossification, nevertheless it 
may be worth trial, whether by the use of 
the bandage drawn very tightly, such irrita- 


tion may not be occasioned as may give rise 
to anchylosis, or at least to a constriction of 
the joint. I have sometimes thought there is 
another remedy which might be tried, where 
a woman has been laid up for many years a 
complete cripple. It is well known that 
the symphysis pubis may be divided by the 
knife, without necessary and urgent danger. 
Frequently, on the Continent, this has been 
done, though for another purpose, that of 
enlarging the pelvis at the time of delivery. 
In the case | am now putting, where 
the patient is a cripple, and where she has 
been laid up for many years, might not a 
cure be effected by passing the knife through 
between the bones, and afterwards by means 
of a proper bandage, keeping the extremities 
of the ossa pubes in firm contact with each 
other. It is certainly a rough remedy, and 
as the disease is not dangerous, women 
might perhaps be averse to submit to it 
under any circumstances ; but as benefit 
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might perhaps attend its administration, I 
have thought proper to mention it. 
Sacro-iliae synchondrosis—The next joint 
to which I shall request your attention, also 
not without its obstetric interest, is the 
sacro-iliac synchondrosis, a joint which is 
uniting the sacrum with the ilium on either 
side of the pelvis. In its structure, the 
sacro-iliac synchondrosis behind, very consi- 
derably resembles the symphysis pubis ; it 
is formed by surfaces of the os ilium and 
sacrum, invested with cartilage, connected 
by a somewhat soft substance, and braced 
together by means of a large number of liga- 
mentous fibres, inserted into the sacrum and 
ilium, and lying both in the front and back 
of these bones. When speaking of the sym- 
physis pubis, I said there are more ligamen- 
tous fibres externally than within, a remark 
which holds true here. It is principally at 
the back and outside of the pelvis that these 
fibres are accumulated, and wisely, for if 
there were a large mass of ligament inter- 
nally, it might impede the passage of the 
child. These fibres are divided into two 
sets, the external, and those which lie within, 
called the external and internal, sometimes 
the anterior and posterior, pair of ligaments. 
The diseases of the sacro-iliac synchon- 
drosis are not of the same interest as those 
of the symphysis pubis ; and I am the more 
gratified at this, because it enables me to 
simplify my remarks upon them. IJnflamma- 
tion of this joint may now and then occur ; 
the joint is large, and a great deal of pain 
might attend. With sciatica, the disease 
would most probably be confounded, nor 
perhaps is the distinction of real import- 
ance. It would be too much to say, that 
suppuration of the sacro-iliac synchondrosis 
never takes place ; such cases, however, 
are infrequent, and have not fallen under 
my notice. Relaxation of the joint is of 
more common occurrence, and a case of this 
kind you will find in Charles Mansfield 
Clarke’s useful work on the diseases of wo- 
men, accompanied with discharge. Among 
other symptoms, the patient had a good 
deal of pain in the back, aud an incapability 
of standing for half a minute, unless sup- 
ported on each side. When she made the 
attempt to stand up, she placed her hands 
on the sides of her hips; this led her sur- 
geon to make a firm pressure there with his 
own hands, and as long as these were firmly 
applied, she could stand, but as soon as the 
support was withdrawn, she was in danger 
of falling. Now symptoms like these will 
enable you with facility to detect the dis- 
ease in most instances, provided you recol- 
lect that women are liable to this affection, 
and are on the watch for its occurrence. In 
the case related by Mr. Clark, time, which 
cures so many evils, and which will remove 
all our diseases at last, was found to be the 
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remedy. Palliation was derived from the 
use of a well adjusted bandage ; indeed I 
should expect more benefit from a bandage 
in this case, than in the relaxation of the 
symphysis pubis, because the articulatory 
surfaces are broader, and consequently ad- 
mit of being more readily brought to bear 
against each other. 


Of the relaxation of the Joints of the Pelvis. 


In many of the mammiferous animals, when 
delivery is about to take place, a consider- 
able relaxation of the joints of the pelvis 
occurs, leaving the bones in a great measure 
separated from each other. Mr. Mangles 
informed me, that in dissecting a mole which 
had recently brought forth its young, he 
found the ossa innominata in front distinctly 
separated from each other, to the extent of 
three or four lines, the pubes being con- 
nected by means of mascular fibres, the ac- | 
tion of which would have the effect of mu- 
tually approximating these bones. When 
the cow is about to bring forth her calf, there 





is, I am informed, a relaxation of the sym- 
physis pubis, and of the sacro-sciatic liga- | 
ments, and such a yielding of the sacro-iliac 
synchondrosis occurs on either side, that a | 
day or two before parturition the sacrum of 
the animal falls inwards, and a considerable | 
chasm in the back is produced, by farmers 
denominated the sinking of the rump, and 
regarded as a token of approaching delivery. 
Now a question arises, whether, as a relax- 
tion of the ligaments and joints occurs in 
many of the mammiferous animals, this re- 
laxation may not also take place in the hu- 
man female? Ruysch states that he fre- 
quently observed it. Harvey speaks of it as 
a common occurrence, and he, though a 
physician, was a master in anatomy. In the 
year 1815, when a great number of women 
unfortunately became victims to that most 
awful disease, the childbed fever, the death of 
so many young mothers, several puerperal 
bodies were brought to the dissecting room 
over the way, when I took occasion to in- 
quire into that point, and found in one pelvis 
carefully examined, that some little relax- 
ation of the ligaments certainly existed. 
The woman appeared to have sunk some 
three or four days after parturition. When 
I laid hold of the ossa innominata and sa- 
crum, I found I could readily move them, 
the one upon the other. Un putting my finger 
behind the symphysis pubis on the ligament, 
I found that | could press it a little way into 
the joint between the bones, the ligament 
yielding to compression. When I attempted 
to move a little the innominata in front, the 
articulation offered but a slight resistance. 
On another pelvis not puerperal, and to ap- 





pearance equally advanced in putrefaction, 
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comparative observations were made, but 
in it the joints were not equally unbraced. 
In making this examination of the pelvis 
therefore, some relaxation of the ligaments 
I did observe, but I did not observe what 
had been asserted by the older anatomists, a 
decided separation of the bones from each 
other. Nor indeed did I expect to find this, 
for how then could women walk immediately 
after delivery, On the whole, my opinion 
with respect to the relaxation of the liga- 
ments of the pelvis is, that in many other ge- 
nera of the mammalia, it occurs in a much 
higher degree than in women, but that even 
in them some slight relaxation is taking 
place. Now this relaxation enables us to 
explain what we before stated as a fact, with- 
out entering into the reason of it, namely, 
why women are liable to marked relaxation 
of the joints before mentioned, solely or 
generally in connexion with gestation. It 
also enables us to explain why the sym- 
physis pubis is sometimes burst open, where 
the child bas been unusually large. 


Of the Bony Case formed by the Pelvis, and the 
Properties of this Case, so fur as they are im- 
portant in the Practice of Midwifery. 


Having concluded our observations upon 
the joints and ligaments of the separate 
bones of the pelvis, so far as these are 
interesting to the accoucheur, I now pro- 
ceed to another important part of our sub- 
ject, namely, the consideration of the 
bony case formed by the pelvis, when the 
different parts are put together, and the 
properties of this bony case so far as they 
are concerned in the process of delivery. 
If you enter a museum, which is well stored 
with pelves, you soon find on examining 
them, that there are perhaps no two pre- 
cisely alike. Some are large, some small, 
some contracted, some distorted; some con- 
tain little osseous matter, and some abun- 
dantly ; much and variously the pelves are 
diversified. What a feast for a minute 
anatomist! The accoucheur, however, ought 
not to bewilder himself, as a minute anato- 
mist might do, with the consideration of 
all the various forms, because many of them 
are of small importance in obstetric prac- 
tice. For him, | conceive, it is sufficient to 
become acquainted with the following varie- 
ties, the knowledge of which is essential to 
the scientific exercise of his profession. I 
mean the large and small, the slightly and 
the highly-contracted pelvis, and the pel- 
vis of standard dimensions. Five varieties, 
of which I here place specimens on the 
table befor eyou. 


Standard Pelvis.—By a standard pelvis I 
understand that form of pelvis which the 
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most generally occurs in practice; and 
which, notwithstanding some small and un- 
important variations, is always met with 
where the skeleton is well formed. When 
I make my observations on the pelvis of 
standard make, I soon perceive that this 
pelvis is naturally divided into two parts, 
the superior and the inferior ; the brim of the 
vis, as it is called, forming the line of 
lemarcation between the two. So much of 
this pelvis, as is lying above the brim, is 
denominated the false pelvis ; and the ap- 
ion of true is assigned to that part 
which lies below. The false pelvis is not 
to the accoucheur of much importance, yet 
one or two observations upon it may not be 
out of place. This part of the pelvis is re- 
markable for the large chasm you observe 
anteriorly. In the front, therefore, it lies 
wide open, being closed up laterally and 
behind the wings of the innominate 
and the vertebra of the loins. Of no small 
importance is this piece of information, 
when you are making nice examinations of 
the pelvic viscera, the bladder, the womb, the 
ovaries, and so on—not to mention here the 
kidneys and intestines. If the accoucheur be 
asked to examine and ascertain the state 
of those parts with nicety, let him recollect, 
that there is a large chasm in the front 
of the pelvis, and that this chasm allows 
the hand to be fairly introduced into it. 
Sometimes we may actually feel distinctly 
the promontory of the sacrum, and if this 
can be done, surely any intervening en- 
largement, or hardness, tenderness, &c. of 
the uterus, ovaries, kidney, or omentum, 
may be easily made out. In making this 
examination, the woman should be recum- 
bent, with the knees and shoulders ele- 
vated, and the abdominal muscles thoroughly 
relaxed. Unpractised as you at present are 
in midwifery, these niceties may appear to 
some to be of small importance—parva leves 
capiunt animos; but give me leave to tell 
you, it is the knowledge of these little nice- 
ties that makes the difference between an 
awkward and an able examiner ; in other 
words, it is this knowledge which dis- 
tinguishes the man, who can make out what 
are the diseases of the pelvis, from the man 
who cannot. 


We shall not have time to enter upon the 
true pelvis, I therefore defer its considera- 
tion till to-morrow. 


THE INTELLECTUAL COMPOSITION OF MAN. 


LECTURES 
ON THE 


INTELLECTUAL COMPOSITION OF MAN 
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Lecture I, 


On Perception, and its associate, Memory. 


May is not a mere co and animated 
mass, not exclusively the compound of cir- 
culation, respiration, digestion, secretion, 
and other vital actions: this living system 
is endowed with organs and capacities of a 
different and more elevated nature ; suscep- 
| tibilities of impression, and capacities of 
| intelligence, that by proper culture and ap- 
plication may become gradually ripened into 
the display of mind. The human mind, is 
not the progressive unfolding of intellectual 
germs, which nature first and 
subsequently expands ; but a structure that 
is reared, in its primordium, by casual ex- 
citations, and in its most important attain« 
ments, by the active exertions of the indi- 
vidual himself. The vital mass or corporeal 
frame, bears this character of progressive 
development, and from minute rudiments 
and by some plastic energies, little com- 
prehended, dilates from infancy to the per- 
fection of manhood ; distends important or- 
gans at the season proper for their func- 
tions ; and propels the growth to prescribed 
limitations. Over these vital actions we 
have no direct control: they are the fabri- 
cations of a higher power; and the same 
agency that promotes their continuance and 
advancement, contributes to their decline 
and extinction. The phenomena of mind 
are of a different order, they are not inde- 
pendent existences, but require for their 
display the indispensable medium of a liv- 
ing system. The capacities of intelligence 
would remain dormant, were they not ex- 
cited by external circumstances ; and they 
would never attain a perfection that is bene-~ 
ficial, without the laborious exercise of the 
mind itself on its own attainments. 

These researches appear to constitute the 
intellectual physiology of man; and when 
properly conducted, may be viewed as an 
important branch of medical education.—~ 
Hitherto the department of mind has been 
usurped by schoolmen and metaphysicians ; 
who, in the dignity of their vocation, have 
capriciously allotted faculties to man, and 
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dictated laws to nature. These philoso- 
phers, in their sweeping abstractions, have 
disdained the path of observation, and the 
labours of experiment; have inverted the 
order of induction, by assuming generalities, 
and torturing the principles to an accom- 
modation with individual phenomena. To 
rescue the doctrines of mind, which ought 
only to be considered as a part of the phy- 
siology of man, from the grasp and assump- 
tions of those who during their long posses- 
sion of this subject have mostly slumbered ; 
and in their waking intervals, have merely 
babbled forth the unconnected tissue of 
their dreams :—to transfer these investiga- 
tions, into the legitimate custody of the 
medical profession, for the advancement of 
science, and for the benefit of our species, 
is a principal object of these discourses. 
However we may attempt to separate the 
intellect of man, from his corporeal system, 
and speak of his mental powers abstracted 
from his bodily structure; we must recol- 
lect, that they are conjoined by nature. The 
sensitive organs by which we derive know- 
ledge, are parts of the living apparatus : and 
although we may verbally disunite them, 
for systematic convenience, or for the faci- 
lities of instruction, they must be regarded 
as one united system of reciprocal actions 
and mutual contribution. Let no alarm be 
excited concerning the tendency of opini 





that are the legitimate interpretations of 


fact. But if any one should suspect that a 
wall is here built up, to which the branches 
of infidelity may be trained; and which 
forms a line of separation from the ortho- 
doxy that is accredited ; or if he presumes, 
that a hopeless materialism will be disse- 
minated, he will be wholly disappointed. 
To the established doctrines of our national 
creed, or to the tenets of any other class of 
Christians, the philosophy of these lectures 
is not in opposition ; but as we penetrate 
more intimately into their substance they 
will be found to afford additional reasons, 
and I think convincing proofs, of the imme- 
diate and future responsibility of man. The 
intimate nature of the capacities whereby 
we acquire knowledge, and become enabled 
to display the evidences that are termed 
intellectual, is not the subject of our pre- 
sent investigations: these capacities are mys- 
teriously concealed from our researches, and 
have only been so denominated, to confess 
a total ignorance of their constitution: we 
know them to be the attributes of certain 
organs, and that by appropriate excitements, 
their separate functions are awakened. It 
is by no means determined, that particular 
parts of the brain are the seats of particular 
faculties or capacities. The very existence 
of distinct faculties is not proved either phy- 
siologically or metaphysically. The nature 
of the relation, between the sensitive ot- 
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gans and the brain is at present unsatisfac- 
tory, and the exclusive functions of the 
brain is equally a secret. 

The same dense and impervious veil, 
equally defeats our penetration into the ab- 
stract nature of life. We must be content 
to observe its evidences without the hope 
of detecting its sources: we may ascertain 
in a general manner the circumstances by 
which it is continued and extinguished : 
but in the present state of our knowledge, 
we are not competent to determine, that life 
is the superaddition of any particalar prin- 
ciple to matter, because the principle -is 
unknown :—neither are we entitled to affirm 
that it is the imevitable result of organisa- 
tion, as we cannot point out the necessary 
connexion between structure and function, 
If, however, we are incapable of scrutinis« 
ing into the abstract nature of life, and into 
the constitution of the intellectual capaci- 
ties; we possess by observation a know- 
ledge of the organs and agents, by which 
the evidences of mind are produced: and 
these are amply sufficient to illustrate the 
‘* intellectual composition”’ of our species, 
From this station I propose to start ; and 
having duly considered the nature of the 
infant at its birth; in the first place to in- 
quire, What are the circumstances and con- 
tingences of the world into which it is pro- 


,| pelled that act on it to excite those evi- 


dences that are denominated the phenomena 
of intelligence ? and secondly, What does it 
subsequently derive from its resources, by 
the elaboration of its acquirements? In 9 
state of perfect formation, we are farnished 
with five distinct organs, by which we 
become acquainted, to acertain extent, with 
the world we inhabit. These have been 
named the sensitive organs, or the five 
senses, and it is proper to remark, that 
each conveys a different kind of intelij- 
gence. 

ist, Sizht, of which the eye is the organ, 
and light the medium of transmission. 

Yndly, Hearing, of which the ear is the 
organ, and air the ordinary mediam. 

3dly, Smell, of whieh the internal mem- 
brane of the nose, where the olfactory 
nerves are distributed, is the organ, and the 
atmosphere the medium by which odorife- 
rous particles are conveyed. 

4thly, Taste, of which the tongue, palate 
and lips principally compose the organ ; 
and various liquids, or more solid substances 
in a partial state of solution are the media 
by which the sapid organ is excited, and the 
actual contact of these substances is neces- 
sary to produce taste. In establishing the 
simple perception of taste, we must not 
overlook its connexion with the pharynx, 
the conjoined act of deglutition, and the 
feelings ‘of appetite or disgust which on 
some occasions originate from the stomach, 
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and at other times are produced from sources 
purely ivtellectual. 

Sthly, Touch, which must be discrimi- 
nated from feeling: the pulpy internal ex- 
tremities of the fingers compose the ap- 


ae organ ; and contact is the medium | 


v which touch is attained. 


- 


The fall discussion of the nature of per- 


reeptions are our first acquirements, and 
orm the basis of our knowledge: they may 


be viewed as the alphabet of intelligence ; | 


and it is to be regretted, that a mere abstract 
Only of thisimportant process can be exhibited. 
It never been supposed that the infant 
brought with it any memoranda of its ute- 
rine éxistence, or was prepared by any in- 
telligence to meet the difficulties of the 
world into which it is propelled. A ray of 
light will impress the retina; but for some 
time, the test of that excitement is very 
feebly and indistinctly marked by the con- 
tractions of the iris. It is impossible to 
describe the imperceptible gradations of 
sight, as several months elapse before any 
tolerable knowledge of distance is attained, 
and some degree of volition must co-operate, 


before the organ can be directed to the ob- | 


ject, and for which purpose it is furnished 
with a particular muscular apparatus. In 
the same manner sounds awaken the sensi- 
hilities of the ear: loud intonations excite 
alarm, and appear to produce a concussion 
of the nervous system: yet it is a consider- 
able time before the infant can discriminate 
the tones that convey kindness and encou- 
ragement, or the harsh notes of displeasure 
and rebuke. It may be laid down as a cor- 
rect axiom, that the sensitive organs are 
passive in the incipient process of percep- 
tion, in other words, that the organ is sur- 
prised or simply excited by the particular 
stimulus, without being capable of adapting 
itself to the examination of the object. Thus 
light is forced on the eye, sounds strike the 
ear, and resistance impresses the touch. By 
degrees, the different organs of sense are 
directed to these objects: the eye becomes 
more fixed, the ear listens or dwells on the 
sound, and the fingers are brought into con- 
tact with tangible substances. These pro- 
gressive adaptations of the organs of sense, 
are the results of acquired voluntary mo- 
tion ; and the improvement of perception is 
necessarily commensurate with the increased 
voluntary facility of adapting the organs to 
their separate objects. Without this con- 
joined volition we could make no mental 
advances; we might experience occasional 

8, and indistinct intimations of the 
phenomena of nature; but we should be un- 
able tocommand evea a momentary atten- 
tion for their due examination: for it will 
be found as we proceed, that attention is an 
act of the will. The same law that produces 
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fatigue and exhaustion of the muscular ap- 
paratus, after continued exertion, is equally 
extended to the perceptive organs. The 
protracted examination of objects by the 
eye, the attentive listenings of the ear, and 
the enduring devotion of the other senses 
to their appropriate excitements, generate 


| Weariness, and an incapacity of efficient 
ception would occupy several lectures. These continuance ; the rationale is wholly ob- 
| secure: we know the fact of the lassitude 


| that ensues, and we experience the recruit 


that follows rest; but this renovation isa 
perfect mystery. We are not aware of 
the expenditure of any principle in the mus- 
cles, or organs of sense, by continuity of 
exertion ; nor can we determine what is re- 
gained during its discontinuance. We only 
know that the same law of Nature applies 
to the muscles and perceptive organs, and 
likewise comprehends the whole range of 
our mental exertions. There are however 
slight glimmerings, that seem to afford some 
clue to conjecture. The muscles that ex- 
perience this fatigue are the voluntary mus- 
cles, their motions are directed by the will, 
and continued by its endurance, which is 
termed attention. ‘The involuntary les 
indicate no sense of fatigue : the force and 





frequency of their action, under certain cir- 
cumstances, may be diminished, but the 
heart will continue its pulsations for a cen- 
tary without any individual feeling of weari- 


ness. In some morbid affections, these 
voluntary muscles will be impelled to long- 
continued action, independently of any vo- 
luntary direction, and over which motions 
the will has no control, as in chorea, St. Viti, 
and in the shaking palsy of the head: it is 
remarkable that these motions, although 
sometimes violent, and of considerable du- 
ration, do not induce any degree of fatigue 
corresponding with the intensity and con- 
tinuance of their action: and in some forms 
of insanity, the patient will continue his 
muscular exertions, and talk for days toge- 
ther, without experiencing fatigue or pro- 
ducing the exhaustion that invites sleep. 
These morbid affections may be considered 
involuntary movements, and increase the 
probability, that fatigue and exhaustion are 
principally incurred by the efforts of voli- 
tion, and its continuance, which is termed 
attention. It is unnecessary to detail the 
separate functions of each sensitive organ, 
as such knowledge is sufficiently diffused in 
various treatises: taken collectively, they 
may be considered as the tests, by which, to 
an allotted extent, we become acquainted 
with the phenomena of Nature. During the 
time we are awake, these organs of sense 
are susceptible, prepared, and on the alert, 
to notice, arrest, and appropriate the pre- 
sentations that excite perception, Whoever 
has observed a spiderin the centre of his 
web, with his prehensile claws so extended 
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as to receive intimation of any luckless in- | the sense of touch, as it is enabled to detect 


truder, will readily conceive the vigilance 
of our senses to immediate impressions. 
When we calculate the perceptive capaci- 
ties, and their progressive improvement by 
repeated efforts, when we observe that these 
organs are five distinct sources of know- 
ledge, and.when we consider the manifold 


hot and cold, hard and soft, rough and 
smooth, and by education these discrimina- 
tions might be considerably improved. The 
efficient organ of touch, resides in the inter- 
nal pulpy extremities of the fingers, and it 
must be noticed, that the hand, with its 
digital terminations, is the organ of pre- 
hension, and from its variety of motions and 





contingencies of this state of exist . 


producing a boundless variety of percep-| 


tions, we shall be in some degree aware of 
the prodigious aggregate of the rudiments 
of the human intellect. 

The favouring conditions of accurate per- 
ception, are the sound and vigorous state of 
the organ, and of the muscular apparatus by 
which it is directed to its object. By repe- 
tition and frequent exercise, short of ac- 
tual fatigue, its powers of discrimination 
are improved: but it must likewise be kept 
in mind, that the gradual bodily expansion, 
or perfect development of the organ itself, 
supplies a material assistance: and as the 
act of efficient perception implies attention, 
any intrusions, by which its concentration 
is enfeebled, will render it less successful ; 
for which reason the most perfect quietude 
is indispensable. ‘The particular functions 
of each sensitive organ having been suf- 
ficiently noticed by authors, it will not be 
necessary to detail them: they have a de- 
finite purpose and limited extent: the range 
is ample, but it is strictly bounded. There 
is a more important subject of investigation, 
which consists in developing the prodigious 
achievements that are effected by the co- 
operation of the different senses. The enu- 
meration of these would fill a moderate vo- 
lume, and therefore it can only be remarked 
that however the smell and taste, when as- 
sociated, may afford mutual assistance, and 
confirm their individual discriminations ; 
yet in conjunction with the other senses, 
they are the least distinguished by their in- 
fluence and effect. For the present purpose 
it will suffice to notice, briefly, a few of 
the combinations with the organ of touch. 
This sense is most particularly and abun- 
dantly bestowed on man: in the acuteness 
of the others he is surpassed by many ani- 
mals. In man the organ of touch is com- 
plicated with the instruments of prehen- 
sion, and the same union is observed in the 
elephant, although the apparatus is of a 
very different coustruction. It has been 
previously remarked, that touch is to be dis- 
criminated from feeling, and a further dis- 
tinction must be established between this 
sense, and certain voluptuous sensations 
conveyed by contact with the lips, tongue, 
glans penis, and clitoris, because the mere 
feelings of pleasure and pain, differ altoge- 
ther from the intelligence that is derived 
from our tangible perceptions. Every part 
of the skin is in some degree endowed with 





capacities of adaptation, appears to perform 
the compounded offices of seizure, reten- 
tion, and perceptive examination. The im- 
mense range which the organ of touch, pre- 
hension and adaptation enjoys by its con- 
nexion with the arm, enables this sense to 
co-operate with the others, and to become 
their useful auxiliiary, by the approxima- 
tion or removal of objects to the perceptive 
distance. In some professional instances 
the touch is associated with the sense of 
hearing, and this conjunction confirms their 
individual evidence: thus in examinations 
for the calculus in the bladder, crepitus, and 
in tympanitis, the audible perception corro- 
borates the intelligence obtained by the 
touch; and many other examples might be 
adduced : but the most astonishing elabora- 
tions of human skill have resulted from the 
conjunction of touch with vision. The fa- 
cilities of prehension and adaptation incor- 
porated with the touch, have enabled man 
to hold and manage the various tools and 
instruments, by which the works of art 
are accomplished, and his eye has directed 
their proper employment. ‘To this combi- 
nation, where the perceptions of each sense 
individually and successively co-operate, 
we owe the perfection we have already at- 
tained, and hope still further to derive from 
the incisions of the graver, the pencil of the 
artist, and the chisel of the sculptor. Written 
character, the record of observation and 
thought, has the same origin ; and likewise 
the performance of instrumental music when 
the characters of its notation are employed. 
All the handicrafts and mechanical adjust- 
ments; the tasteful elaborations for perso- 
nal ornament; the minute and delicate fa- 
brications which the female executes; the 
dexterities of aim, whether the arrow or ball 
be projected, employ the united direction 
of the same senses. It would be super- 
fluous to multiply examples of this holy 
alliance of vision and of touch ; yet the pre- 
eminent illustration is untold. For the in- 
vestigations of human structure, and for the 
relief of human affliction in its most terrific 
aspects, and fatal progression ; for the skill- 
ful union of divided parts ; for the timely 
extirpation of morbid advancements; for the 
perilous extraction of extraneous bodies, 
and the immediate security of bleeding ves- 
sels ; forall the benefits we derive from ope- 
rative surgery, the practised eye and eru- 
dite touch atford their mutual assistance. 





This imperfect and mutilated outline of the 
subject of perception will be a sufficient in- 
troduction to conduct us to its associate, 


Memory. 


From the restricted nature of these lec- 
tures, a very general account of perception 
has been imparted, and the same ne 
limitation will confine the observations on 
memory ; because, as we advance, and the 
subject becomes more ripe for discussion, 
these deficiencies will be supplied. It is 
the intellectual composition of man which it 
is intended to demonstrate and establish, 
and this must be effected in the order and 
succession of his attainments. Memory is 
termed the associate of perception ; because, 
without this associate, perception would be 
useless, and could never conduce to the 
formation of mind or intelligence. Let us 
attribute to the perceptive organs the most 
exquisite sensibility :—allow the eye to pos- 
sess the keenest discernment :—concede to 
the ear the capability of detecting the 
feeblest and remotest sounds :—endow the 
touch with the nicest contact :—furnish the 
ol organ with surpassing delicacy of 


scent, and confer a fastidious accuracy on 
the taste: let these organs be thoroughly 
awake to the slightest impressions, and from 
these feeble contingencies, suffer them to 


realise the fulness and intensity of percep- 
tion: let them for ages be repeated with 
the frequency that the wave washes the 
shore; at each successive presentation they 
would be novelties. They would all perish 
without a remaining vestige, had there been 
no means of recording their existence. This 
record is termed memory, and the copious- 
ness of our language supplies many other 
terms of equivalent meaning : as to remem- 
ber, recollect, recall, retrace, with a variety 
of others. The power by which we per- 
ceive and remember is an inscrutable mys- 
tery: we are fully aware of the directing 
wisdom that constituted memory the asso- 
ciate of perception, because perception 
alone would have conveyed no intelligence. 
We are satisfied by observation aud experi- 
ment that the organic structures of the eye 
and ear are necessary to convey the per- 
ceptions of sight and sound : but we are un- 
able to explain why a ray of light should be 
the appropriate stimulus to the retina. With 
such conjectures and their pretended solu- 
tion, the metaphysicians beguiled them- 
selves, and consumed the valuable time of 
their disciples ; and in this state of ground- 
less su ition we should have still re- 
mained, had not the natural philosopher, on 
the unerring principles of mathematical sci- 
ence, developed and expounded the laws of 
Optics and acoustics. As a subject of phy- 
siological research, we know the importance 
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of recollection, and as medical practitioners 
we are called on to remedy its defects. 
There is a certain period of human life 
when it is mostvigorous, both in the promp- 
titude of acquirement, and in the retention 
of its attainments: some persons can readily 
imbibe the task assigned, but are unable to 
hold the ion for any length of en- 
durance: others are slow to learn, yet the 
acquisition becomes a fixture in the recol- 
lection. Both these forms, although seldom 
united, must concur, to constitute the most 
perfect memory. The observation of our 
species, and that higher exertion of intelli- 
gence, where the individual analyses the 
constituents and detects the elaborations of 
his own mind, will convince him, that if 
memory enjoy a meridian splendour, there 
is likewise a season for its decline. As 
efficient perception results from the atten- 
tion with which the object is examined by 
the healthy organ, so will the recollection 
be proportionally enduring ; and this law of 
our intelligence, establishes memory to be 
the natural associate of perception. In the 
same manner as our muscular dexterities 
are acquired by frequent and attentive exer- 
cise, our memory becomes improved by 
repetition; and where an ardent curiosity 
constitutes the motive to investigation, or 
where pain and pleasure are associated with 
the perception, the recollection becomes 
more vivid and enduring. There are morbid 
states where the connexion between per- 
ception and memory is more or less dis- 
joined, and these will be particularly no- 
ticed on another occasion. These are the 
general ph na of y ; but there 
are some liarities relative to this sub- 
ject, that have not been hitherto unfolded, 
and which appear sufficiently interesting to 
be noticed, in order to point out those pro- 
gressive additions to our knowledge, that 
illustrate the intellectual composition of 
man. The indications of memory in the in- 
fant are considerably subsequent to per- 
ception, and exhibit only its passive state : 
which consists in knowing or being familiar 
with the object when it recurs, or is pre- 
sented again. The active state of recol- 
lection implies the voluntary revival of our 
memoranda: and for reasons that will he 
afterwards adduced, this passive state is the 
only form that the infant can | mee The 
term infunt is always employed in its strictly 
derivative sense, in-fans, without speech. It 
is presumed that animals never advance be- 
yond this state of passive memory. The 
sensitive organs of many species, possess a 
quicker apprehension and more exquisite 
susceptibility than man: circumstances that 
would lead us to conclude their attainment 
of superior perception: and their recol- 
lection of persons and localities seems more 
durably impressed than we are able to ac- 
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quire. For those active exertions of memory 
that man exercises, and which are the efforts 
of ‘his volition, for the purposes of record 
and reflection, they have no occasion, as 
they are the creatures of immediate excite- 
ment. It has been previously remarked, 
that each organ of sense conveyed a distinct 
kind of intelligence, and it may now be 
added that they become the sources of 
memory in a different manner. ‘The organ 
of vision, which directly receives the im- 
pressions of colour, of figure, and of mo- 
tion, possesses a power of retaining its per- 
ceptions in amore independent » and 
in a superior degree, than the other senses. 
The anatomist will point out a very com- 
plicated voluntary apparatus, by which it 
may be adapted to the different conditions 
of its objects, whether of magnitude or 
minuteness, of remoteness or proximity. It 
is also capable at will of excluding light, the 
medium by which its perceptions are at- 
tained. In proportion to the attention that 
has been given, its perceptions are distinct | 
and enduring, and are capable of being 
voluntarily revived, and also of exhibiting 
to others, by that revival, the proofs of 
recollection. Thus if I have seen a rose, 
and attentively viewed it, 1 can revive at 
pleasure its visible phantasm: but should 
this assertion be doubted, I am enabled by 
the hand and its annexed organ of touch, 





(according to the rules of design, ) of demon- 
strating my perfect recollection of this visi- 
ble object, so that it shall be recognised by 
others. The image of the object is inde- 


pendently » and the co-operation 
of the hand and touch only promotes the 
demonstration, by turning to shape that 
which the sense has retained, The inten- 
sity and protracted endurance of visible per- 
ception excite those phantasmata that have 
been described under the denomination of 
“ ocular spectra,’ which are involuntary, 
but mostly mutilated recurrences of the 
actual perception, and these tend to con- 
firm the superior retention of this percep- 
tive organ. The organ of hearing is, in the 
next degree, retentive of the perceptions it 
receives, but it is a sense less independent 
than the eye. Its passive memory in the 
infant enables it to identify particular 
sounds when they are ted ; it recol- 
lects the soothing tones of the mother, and 
the peculiarity of her voice, and can dis- 
criminate the sounds of the different toys 
that are contrived for its amusement. These 
may be considered as deposits on the ear, 
that are recognised by repetition. The state 
of active memory in this organ commences 
when the sound conveys intelligence, and 
the voice endeavours by imitation to repeat 
it, which is a voluntary effort. If the eye 
be subject to ocular spectra, the auditory 
organ, after the long continuance ef forcible 
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sounds, will, on some occasions, have them 
involuntarily revived. Thus, after dancing 
many hours to music, on retiring to rest, 
fragments of tunes will recur to the ear, and 
these intrusions will not retire by any influ- 
ence or command of the will. It is to be 
considered as an involuntary, although im- 
perfect revival of the perception. The per- 
ceptions acquired by the olfactory organ, do 
not appear capable of being directly revived 
by any voluntary effort: thus, if I have 
smelled a rose or jasmine a hundred times, 
I cannot by any act of volition revive the 
perception of these perfumes in their ab- 
sence, I can only experience the “ve 
recollection of detecting their identity when 
I smell them again. Even the sight of 
the flowers at a distance beyond the diffu- 
sion of their odour, will not revive the per- 
ception. Ina similar manner the organ of 
taste is equally passive, and unable, by any 
act of volition, to revive the perception of 
sapid substances, and to delight itself under 
states of hunger with absent delicacies. 
Shakspeare has been fully aware of these 
circumstances :— 


O, who can hold a fire in his hand 

By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 
By bare imagination of a feast? 

Or wallow naked in December snow, 
By thinking on fantastic summer heat ? 
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Among the phenomena of memory, it is 
very natural to expect, that events will be 
registered in the order of their occurrence : 
provided they be of sufficient importance to 
excite that vivid perception, which promotes 
and ensures their recollection. This is the 
usual order of remembrance, and we accord- 
ingly find, that those persons who have been 
least indebted to the systems of discipline 
which are termed education, actually recol- 
lect in this series of contingencies. It would 
perhaps be difficult to conceive under the 
circumstances described how they could re- 
collect, in any other , than rd 
ing to the sequence of events. This simple 
fact has been dignified by metaphysicians 
with the title of the doctrine of the asso- 
ciation of ideas; a term more imposing, 
than illustrative of that which really takes 
place. This kind of memory, where we 
recollect according to the natural sequence 
of events, is a mere example of passive re- 
collection : indeed it is a law of oar consti- 
tution, that subjects revert to us in the 
order of their occurrence : and this whole- 
some regulation produces that connexion of 
our thoughts by which perspicuity and ac- 
curacy of description are attained, and pre- 
vents the confusion that would otherwise 
ensue. Independently of this consecutive se- 
ries of recollections, we are of con- 
necting, associating or arranging the sub- 
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jects of our knowledge, in a variety of ways, 
both for convenience and dispatch, and for 
the facilities of remembrance. If an hos- 
pital surgeon, of considerable standing, were 
capable of recollecting the cases he had 
treated, only in the order of their occur- 
rence, his mind would be a vast, but con- 
fused accumulation of professional know- 
ledge ; and he would be compelled to wade 
in individual succession, through the whole 
of his practical experience for the materials 
of an opinion. To avoid such difficulties, 
and tedious repetitions, he employs some 
form of arrangement, and assorts the mate- 
rials of his information, under the register 
of different heads, classes or departments. 
Thése are voluntary arrangements, or asso- 
ciations of thoughts and opinions, and when 
formed, contribute essentially to assist the 
memory. The arrangement of our thoughts, 
or according to the usual phrase, of our 
ideas, is an arbitrary distribution, and con- 
sequent dislocation of the natural connex- 
ion according to the order of events. 

As a foundation of our inquiries, the con- 
dition of the infant has now been discussed, 
and the possible extent of its acquirements 
has been ascertained: but these only amount 
to the incipient traces of a future mind. In 
this imperfect state of bodily development, 
the capacities of intelligence are equally 
contracted. ‘To this infant, what could the 


persuasions of the orator, the demonstra- 
tions of the mathematician, or the exhor- 
tations of the preacher avail? It is found 
to be susceptible of feeling,—a smile indi- 
cates its pleasurable sensations, and it 


screams with pain :—the objects of this 
world are obtruded on its perceptive appa- 
ratus, and thus its senses are gradually 
awakened. ‘The same dawnings of volition 
that direct its muscles, excite the sensitive 
organ to its nicer adaptations, and by repe- 
tition, bestow a higher sensibility on its 
nerves. With these acquired perceptions 
some frail memorials are associated : a silent 
and passive recollection that recognises only 
by external excitement. Such are the phe- 
nomena of the infant's intelligence : and in 
these possessions the brute enjoys a com- 
manding superiority. But, animals are sta- 
tionary,—mawn is progressive. In animals 
the period of infancy is short, and they ad- 
vance rapidly to the ultimate attainments of 
their nature, both in corporeal perfection, 
and in the display of their intelligence. In 
man, the infant season is a protracted space, 
and many years elapse before his maturity 
is confirmed—his intellectual range 1s more 
ample,—his destination more exalted ; and 
he is exclusively fitted to wield a powerful 
engine, that renders his perceptions the 
subjects of communication, and invests his 
memory with an enduring record. This will 
be unfolded in the next lecture. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


— 


ON THE CONNEXION OF THE OVARIA WITH 
THE FALLOPIAN TUBES IN SOME CLASSES 
OF MAMMALIA, BY G. R. TREVIRAYNUS.* 


A.ners, in an account of the dissection of 
a common seal, (phoca vitulina,t ) describes 
the ovarium of this animal as laying in a 
bladder, which, like the uterus and its 
cornua, consists of three coats. He does 
not give any explanation of the mode in 
which the fallopian tube opens into this 
bladder, and appears not to have been aware 
of the physiological worth of his discovery. 
Lobsteint found the same formation in the 
hooded seal (phoca monachus). E.H.Weber, 
the author of a valuable work on the organ 
of hearing in animals, wrote to me in No- 
vember, 1822, saying, ‘‘ that in the otter 
the ovaries are suspended in a tunica vagi- 
nalis, formed of the peritoneum as the tes- 
ticles, and that the fallopian tubes open by 
their fimbriated extremities into their closed 
cavities. 

Three species of mammalia only have been 
hitherto known in which the ovaries are en- 
closed in a tunica vaginalis, and having a dif- 
ferent local relation to the fallopian tubes 
than in the human subject. I have certainly 
increased the ber of these species by the 
addition of the martin (mustela foina). In 
the female of this animal the sound ovarium 
is situated immediately before the end of 
the fallopian tubes, in a cavity which is en- 
closed by a process of their external covering, 
and intimately connected with the loose pe- 
ritoneum. On the under and outer side of 
this covering, it is closely adherent to it ; 
between the other parts of the capsules 
and the ovary there is a free space wuere 
the fallopian tube opens. The uterine open- 
ing of the tube is very narrow. Towards the 
ovary it increases in size, and at itsextremity 
there is a delicate vascular fold in imme- 
diate contact with the ovary. Between the 
fallopian tubes and the cornua of the uterus 
there is no perceptible difference. I com- 
municated this discovery to Prof. Weber, 
who informed me that he had also detected 
the same connexion between the ovaries and 
the fallopian tubes in the pole-cat. 

It appeared to me very probable, that 
this formation was not confined to the above 





* Tiedemann’s and Treviravus’s Zeit- 
schrift fiir Physiologie. 1. b. ¢s, Heft. 

+ Beitrige zur Anatomie und Physiologie 
der Thiere. H. 1, s. 21. 

¢ Journal de Medicine, par Leroux.-— 
T. xxxix. 
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CONNEXION OF THE OVARIA AND}FALLOPIAN TUBES. 


orders, but that it might be also common to 
the whole weasel and bear tribes, and even 
to other genera, as I recollect passages from 
the writings of several anatomists, which 
I now perceive have a relation to this cir- 
cumstance, but which hitherto were very 
obscure. Thus, for instance, Collins* men- 
tions ap account of the connexion of the 
ovaries with the fallopian tubes in the bear, 
which was observed by Stenson,t from which 
there is no doubt that in these animals the 
same curious formation exists. The academy 
of Paris, in their dissection of a female civet, 
gives the following account:{ ‘‘ the very | 
broad fimbrie of the fallopian tubes ex- 
tended over the ovaries and covered these,” | 
which can have no other reference than to) 
this formation, and Sir E. Home § also makes | 
mention of the capsule of the ovary in the | 
ornithorynchus, in which the fimbrie of | 
the fallopian tube open into the ovary. 

In any case, the ovaries of several classes 
of mammalia are enclosed in a tunica vagi- | 
nalis, and within this capsule the fimbriated | 
extremities of the fallopian tubes, not only | 
adhere to the ovaries as they do in other) 
animals during the time of impregnation, | 
but are constantly joined to them. In some 
of these animals, also, there is no difference 
between the cornua of the uterus, and the | 
fallopian tubes. But in the glires, both 
these organs in their width, structure, and 
connexion, are so different, that they can 





only be regarded as the complete reverse 
of these parts in those animals to which I 


have referred. And although in the latter 
the passage of the impregnated ovum into 
the fallopian tubes is so easy, it is difficult 
to conceive how it takes place in the former, 
particularly the agouti. In modern times, 
the apparent difficulty of impregnation in 
many plants, has been brought forward 
as proof against the Linnwan doctrine of the 
propagation of plants. The disputants were 
certainly not acquainted with the animal 
kingdom, for they would have been in- 
duced, on seeing the formation of the in- 
ternal organs of generation in the glires, 
to have attacked the hitherto received doc- 
trines of the propagation of animals, as they 
had those respective plants. But when a 
theory is supported by a large number of 
accurate observations, it is more than pro- 
bable, that in the small number which ap- 





* Syst.of Anatomy. Vol. i. p. 645. 

t Testiculiin ursa constant plurimis gra- 
nulis albicantibus instar ovarii piscium ; tu- 
barum extrema expansa illos adeo undique 
includunt, et parvulum duntaxat foramen in 
abdomen pateat, quo dilatato sponte ela- 
buntur testiculi. 

t Hist. des Animaux. Tom. i. 


§ Philos. Transact. 1802. 
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pear to contradict the theory, some circum- 
stances have been overlooked, which, if 
known, would remove the apparent con- 
tradiction. I have examined the inter- 
nal organs of generation in a large guinea 
pig, for the purpose of ascertaining how the 
ovaries empty their impregnated contents 
into the fallopian tubes, and if 1 have not 
succeeded in removing all doubt on the sub- 
ject, still the difficulty of explanation is rot 
so great as has appeared. 


The fallopian tubes of the guinea pig are 
very narrow, and very long. and twisted at 
their extremity into a kind of knot or loop. 
Their ovarian opening does not terminate in 
fimbrie, but goes into a process of perito- 
neum, which covers, in part, the ovaries, 
and is continued along the fallopian tubes 
and cornua of the uterus. It may be asked, 
for what purpose are these organs so long, 
and also twisted at their extremities? If 
they merely answer the purpose of carrying 
the matter which is exuded in conception 
from a small vesicle in the ovarium, into the 
cornua of the womb, nature might have been 
much shorter in answering her object. 
These questions I cannot satisfactorily 
answer ; still I see no reason to depart from 
the generally received opinion of impregna- 
tion. On the contrary, I find, in these ani- 
mals, the formation of the genital organs 
confirmatory in two points of the usually re- 
ceived opinion of generation. 


First, we find muscular fibres at the ex- 
tremity of the cornua of the uterus, and on 
the ovaries, which undoubtedly serve for 
the passage of the impregnated matter into 
the womb, which can have no other effect 
than of approximating these two parts to 
each other. Secondly, in confirmation of 
the usual theory of impregnation, I found in 
the ovary belonging to that cornu which con- 
tained only one embryo, one corpus luteum only, 
whilst in the ovarium of the other cornu, in 
which two embryos were contained, I found 
two such yellow bodies. I am aware that 
these bodies have been found in the ovaries of 
virgins, and in persons where the number of 
these bodies did not correspond to the num- 
ber of children which they have borne. But 
these observations have om made on the 
human female, on whom irritations of dif- 
ferent kinds may produce the same effect in 
the ovaries as impregnation, and where 
the impregnated ova pass off more fre- 
quently than is generally believed, without 
being perceived, or are changed into hy- 
datids. I had an opportunity of seeing in 
a young woman, who died six weeks after 
her marriage of a rupture of the right fal- 
lopian tube, an ovum of the size ofa small 
walnut in the tube, and which only contained 
water ; there was also an hydatid in the right 
ovary, and two yellow bodies. In animals, 
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and in those cases where more 
than embryos have been sup to have 
been found, a ¢ luteum has most pro- 
bably been mistaken 


ON MENTAL ALIENATION. 
nething similar to this has been observed, | 


ra lutea | ON MENTAL ALIENATION. BY M. GUERIN DE 






MAINERS, D. M. P.—(Journ. Comp.) 
If we look into any of the modern writers, 


for another body, a/ we shall find that most consider mental alie- 


mistake which is very easily made in ani- | nation as an inflammation of the meninges 


M. Treviranus has illustrated these obser- 


vations by a plate of the female organs of 
generation in the martin and guinea pig. 


ON THE ALTERATIONS OF THE SPLEEN IN 
INTERMITTENT FEVERS, BY A. N. GEN- 
prin. (Journal Génér.) 


This paper is a kind of resumé of the facts 
and different opinions which have been pub- 
lished, on the alterations of the spleen in 
intermittert fevers. M.Gendrin has come 
to the following conclusions :— 


That the spleen is frequently enlarged 
in intermittent fevers, and sometimes to 
such a degree as to cause a mechanical 
impediment to the functions of the diges- 
tive organs. The size of the spleen consi- 
derably increases, particularly in its longi- 
tudinal direction. Under these circum- 
stances, the structure of the spleen is not 
altered ; its vessels remain permeable, and 
from its increase in size and thickness, it 
may experience a certain degree of dis- 
placement. 

The softening of this organ is the im- 
mediate efiect of certain severe periodical 
fevers, or the consequence and termination 
of some old splenic congestions. The soft- 
omng es the spleen may be of two kinds: 
ist. Idiopathic, that is to say, not appeariag 
to depend on any morbid affection of a dif- 
ferent nature ; 2d. Inflammatory, that is to 
say, depending on the inflammation of the 
spleen. A direct communication seems to 
exist between certain alterations of the 
blood; the spleen, when congested and 
softened in fevers, may be ruptured, by 
every cause acting on its tissue, either me- 
chanically, or by increasing its congestion. 
A rupture of this organ may take place 
spontaneously during the progress of this 


The chronic congestion of the spleen from 
intermittent fever, frequently causes fatal 
gastro-intestinal hemorrhages ; in this case 
the spleen is softened and congested with 
black blood, as when it is ruptured. The 
gastro-splenic veins are dilated and vari- 
cose, and sometimes even ruptured. The 
spleen is immediately relieved of its blood 

hemorrhage, which takes place into the 
digestive canals by the gastro-splenic ves- 
sels. ‘This occurrence may be salutary, in- 
asmuch as it tends to destroy the morbid 
state of this organ. 





of the brain, or of the brain itself, and they 
adduce facts in support vf this opinion. 
The author of this paper endeavours to re- 
fute it. 

If it were true (he says) that mental alie- 


| nation was owing to the inflammation of 


the arachnoid, or pia-mater—if this disease 
depended on the alterations of these mem- 
branes which are found at post-mortem ex- 
aminations, and which constitute the ana- 
tomical characters of the inflammation of 
these parts, the predisposition to alienation 
would be a predisposition to arachnitis. The 
common inflammation then of the arachnoid, 
(and this can scarcely be conceived without 
the pia-mater participating in the complaint, ) 
would commence with the same symptoms, 
and in the same manner, as madness. The 
symptoms of mental alienation and menin- 
gitis would make their appearance at the 
same time ; these two affections would pro- 
ceed simultaneously, or rather would be 
confounded in one, and, after death, on 
comparing different cases, it would be found 
that mental disturbance has been consider- 
able in proportion to the extent of the 
meningeal alterations. But this does not 
take place ; arachnitis and mental aliena- 
tion do not attack the same age, nor the 
same temperament: they do not follow 
the same order of causes; do not make 
their appearance in the same manner, and 
as to the appearances observed after death, 
itis certain that the brains of mad people 
are often opened, in which no traces of 
inflammation of the meninges are found, 
whilst very considerable alterations are 
met with in these membranes, without 
any disturbance of the mental functions, 
except in the delirium which is generally 
observed towards the approach of death. 
Indeed, in cases of madness, where the 
symptoms are developed to the highest de- 
gree, the appearances after death are some- 
times most unsatisfactory. Hence, if thick- 
ness of the membranes, ulations, effu- 
sions, are found in those who have died mad, 
how can it be asserted that these are the 
cause of the symptoms of madness? Hence 
mental alienation, and inflammation of the 
membranes, are affections really independent 
of each other. According to M. Guerin de 
Mainers, it is equally as impossible that 
the alienation should supervene on lesion of 
the cerebral mass, since every moral and in- 
tellectual cause which gives rise to it, can- 
not effect any change in the ic con- 
dition of the brain, buat consecutively, on a 
modification of its vitality. Consequently, he 
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attributes symptoms of alienation to a primi- 
tive alteration of these organs, for to behold, 
especially in the alteration of the meninges, 
the organic condition, the anatomical cha- 
racter proper to alienation, although this 
may have no sensible character, is evidently 
an error, and (what is most important) likely 
to lead to a neglect of the treatment of the 
disease, when it merely consists of a dis- 
turbance in the mental faculties, and in the 
corresponding organic actions, without any 
real lesion. For irritation which, in the 
commencement, is itself a result of excita- 
tion, becomes in its turn the cause of a new 
series of phenomena which belong to in- 
flammation, and which are generally beyond 
the resources of art. 





HOSPITAL OF SURGERY, 
Panton Square, St. James's, 


CONTINUATION OF THE CASE OF ANEURIS- 
MAL DISEASE OF THE TEMPORAL ARTE- 
RIES. 


Cracumsraxces of rather an unexpected 
nature having occurred im this case, we are 
induced thus early to resume the thread of 
our narrative, 
On the 10th day after the operation, the 
ion of the eye-ball had proceeded to 
a greatextent. Effusion of serum between 
the conjunctiva and sclerotic coat to a con- 
siderable degree had taken place, forming 
ina marked manner that state which has 
been denominated “ ehemosis ;” but little 
inflammation of the coats of the eye ex- 
isted. The wound seemed now to be heal- 
ing. The tumour being much diminished 
both im size and strength of pulsation, it 
could with the sligbtest pressure be com- 
pletely emptied of its contents, and it did 
not fill again till after a considerable lapse 
of time ; but the patient was unable to bear 
pressure continued long, a degree of head- 
ach and stupor being immediately induced. 
Two small abscesses had formed, probably 
from his long continuance in the same pos- 
ture, under the integuments of the back of 
the neck, and of the posterior part of the 
scapula, which were discharged. On the 
18th, the eyeball being prodigiously pushed 
forward, a slough was observed to be form- 
ing at the upper portion of the sclerotic 
coat, which rapidly extended through the 
tunics of the eyeball, and the evacution of 
the contents was the speedy consequence. 
The violent pain in the orbit, which he 
had from this protrusion experienced, now 
subsided. It is impossible, we think, to 
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conceive any reason for this distressing oc- 
currence, except that which we so fully en- 
tered on in the previous report. 

On the 25th day, every symptom having 

bsided, the ligat was spontaneously 
discharged, the edges of the wound being 
universally adherent except at that point 
where it made its exit. The state of this 
interesting patient, (now three weeks since 
the carotid ar was tied), is,—the 
wound has completely healed, the size of 
the tumour nearly one half less. It is flaccid 
and easily emptied of its contents, some 
time elapsing before it again fills. Pulsa- 
tion in it slight, and only at times percepti- 
ble in its centre. The integuments cover- 
ing it have resumed their natural appear- 
ance. The temporal, occipital, and poste- 
rior aural arteries do not pulsate. If pres- 
sure be made on the tumour, a sense of 
headach and oppression of the brain is im- 
mediately produced, but this has become 
less marked of late, 

The further treatment which Mr. War- 
drop intends to adopt as soon as the pa- 
tient can bear it, will be the compression of 
the tumour, but as the vessels of the dura 
mater are in every likelihood affected, it is 
not, we think, improbable that a bad effect 
might thus be produced on the encephalon 
itself. 





—_—— 
CASE OF GONORRHG@AL OPHTHALMIAs 


The following case affords an unequivocal 
specimen of that most severe and rapid dis- 
ease, gonorrhwal ophthalmia, where the 
origin of the complaint could be distinctly 
traced to the contact of the matter dis- 
charged from the urethra with the eyeball, 
and exhibits a striking instance, from the 
powerful remedies employed, of the diffi- 
culty, we might almost say impossibility, of 
arresting its progress. 

Several systematic writers have asserted, 
that when the puriform discharge com- 
mences in the eye, that from the urethra 
ceases, and have thus endeavoured to prove 
the doctrine of translation. Mr. Wardrop, 
however, has never seen a case of puriform 
ophthalmia assuming the gonorrheeal cha- 
racter, where it could not be traced to arise 
from the direct contact of the infecting dis- 
charge. Nor in a majority of his patients, 
has there been any diminution in the ure- 
thral secretion, when that from the conjunc- 
tiva was flowing in the most copious quan- 
tities, 

Casr. » a full, plethoric young man, 
about thirty years of age, came to the Hos- 
pital for a severe inflammation of the right 
eye. On examination, the conjunctiva is 
found to be exceedingly inflamed ; the red 
vessels, which are very numerous, run ina 
straight direction, and appear as if quite 
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gorged with blood ; the cornea, generally, is 
hazy, but in its superior half there is a very 
extensive slough, unlike in appearnce that 

roduced by acute idiopathic ophthalmia, 

t resembling that state of sphacelus in- 
duced by the application of a powerful caus- 
tic, as of lime. The conjunctiva lining the 
eyelids, is swollen and very vascular, and 
their exterior surface is red and excoriated. 
From the eyeball and the mucous mem- 
brane of its lids, there is a very copious 
discharge of thick, white, purulent matter. 
He complains of excessive burning pain in 
the eye, which is very constant, and of 
general headach. These symptoms are 
accompanied with febrile action, in rather 
a sévere degree. Pulse 100, full, and con- 
siderable heat of surface. 

States that the eye became affected with 
redness apd pain about a week ago, which 
was soon followed by a thick discharge, 
which is daily increasing in quantity. After 
some cross-questioning, he admitted that 
he had laboured under a gonorrhea for ten | 
days previously, of which he took no care, 
and recollected having rubbed his eye with 
his finger, after it had been in contact with 
the matter. Since the commencement of 





the discharge from the conjunctiva, that 
from the urethra has suffered no diminution. 
He had been twice bled by Dr. [itleo, 
previous to his admission. 


Mr. Wardrop directed that .e should be 
instantly bled to syncope, avi have a smart 
purgative draught. 

In the evening the severity of the symp- 
toms continued unabated. He was again 
bled to syncope, a large quantity of blood 
being taken away before that state was in- 
duced, and he was now ordered nauseating 
doses of the tartrate of antimony. 

Next morning these measures had pro- 
duced little relief; the sloughing of the cor- 
nea was evidently extending, and the pulse 
continued strong. Again bled to syncope. 
Leeches in the evening to the temple, and 
small doses of calomel to be taken every 
two hours. 

On the third day the pulse was lowered, 
but still strong; the slough of the cornea 
appears to be very deep as well as extensive ; 
the discharge continues in the same quan- 
tity. Again bled to syncope ; other means 
continued, 

On the 4th day, the slough baving ex- 
tended through the cornea, the humours 
escaped, and a collapse of the eyeball was 
the consequence ; this was attended with 
immediate relief; the discharge gradually 
diminished, and the man shortly after was 
dismissed, although of course with the irre- 
parable loss of the organ. 

Mr. Wardrop, in taking a review of the 





case, stated, that he had no hope of saving 
this patient's eye, for he had never, by any | 


ENORMOUS EXOSTOSIS OF THE STERNUM. 


treatment, been able to arrest the progress 
of gonorrheal ophthalmia after it had \pro- 
ceeded, as in this instance, to the forma- 
tion of a slough. 

In a paper on this subject in the last 
Number of the Edinburgh Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal, that experienced ophthalmist, 
Mr. Wishart, informs us, that, in his whole 
life, he had only met with one case, (that 
which he relates,) where the progress of 
the disease was stopped before it produced 
irremediable loss of vision. 


CASE OF ENORMOUS EXOSTOSIS OF THE 
STERNUM. 


In a former Number, we related an ex- 
traordinary case of osteo-sarcoma of the 
ilium and femur, where the bony growth 
measured 24 inches in circumference, and 
which is now rapidly tending towards a 
fatal termination. The following account 
will show to what a size pure exostosis can 
attain, and will likewise exhibit the diffe- 
rence between it and the true osteo-sarco- 
matous enlargement. 

» about 50 years of age, was 
sent to the Hospital by Dr. Scott, of Barnes. 
Arising by avery broad attachment, from 
nearly the whole of the sternum except the 
superior part of its upper bone, adhering to 
the cartilages of the ribs and extending so 
far outwards as to elevate the papillx, isa 
very large osseous tumour, measuring eight- 
teen inches in circumference ; its surface, 
which is smooth and not marked by any of 
those protuberances which were a distin- 
guishiug feature in the case of osteo-sar- 
coma. is evidently composed throughout of 
the sume solid materials, and does not afford 
to the finger that feeling of elasticity which 
was experienced in the other, at those 
places where the fleshy intermixture ex- 
isted. The integuments covering the swell- 
ing are much stretched, and have become, 
at the most protuberant point, inflamed.— 
The disease is attended with little pain, and 
is principally inconvenient from its size and 
weight. His general health is in a very 
indifferent state ; he is dyspeptic, subject 
to rheumatic attacks, and occasionally suf- 
fers from dyspnea. 

The tumour commenced nine years ago, 
without any apparent cause, with general er- 
largement of the sternum at that surface 
where itis now attached, which has gra- 
dually increased till it has assumed its pre- 
sent immense size. 

The treatment recommended was, great 
attention to the general health, the use of 
alterative medicine, the repeated applica- 
tion of leeches to the tumour, and after the 
employment of these means the insertion, 
at its hase of two or three small setons. 





ON MFDICAL 


THE LANCET. 


Lendon, Saturday, October 13, 1827. 
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Tuere is no part of the system of medi- 
cal education pursued in this country, which 
more excites the astonishment of foreign 
professors, who occasionally visit our public 
institutions, than the practice of what has 
been not inaptly called walking the hospi- 
tals. A foreign physician, who had accom- 
panied a surgeon with his suite of pupils 
through the wards of one of our hospitals, 
asked, at the end of the perambulation, 
what was the method of clinical instruction 
adopted at that institation; a question 
which reminds us of one that was recently 
put by the Duchess of Berri, who, after 
witnessing for the first time a match of 
cricket played by a party of English gen- 
tlemen at Dieppe, inquired with much 
naiveté, when the game was to begin! Whe- 
ther the surgeon felt embarrassed by the 
question addressed to him on the occasion 
to which we allude, we are not prepared to 
say; he probably felt no embarrassment, 
for the conscience of men who have so long 
pocketed the money of their pupils, without 
giving them an equivalent in instruction, 
must be tolerably case-hardened. But he well 
knew, at any rate, that the farce which the 
foreigner had just witnessed, comprehended 
all of clinical instruction that his pupils 
ever received ; he well knew, not only that 
his pupils never saw more at the bed side 
of the patients, than they had been able to 
see during that perambulation, but that they 
were expressly prohibited by the “‘ regula- 
tions” of the institution, from approaching 
the patients at any other time. If, there- 
fore, a candid answer had been returned to 
the inquiry of the foreigner, it must have 
been to this effect :—** You have already 
witnessed our scheme of clinical instruc- 
tion; we walk through our parts in a way 
which may not be very intelligible to con- 
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tinental professors, and while you are ex- 
pecting to see the curtain rise, our perform- 
ance has concluded !” 

Unless pathology could be taught, as the 
Peripatetics learat philosophy, by a course 
of walking, the pupils of hospital surgeons 
must of necessity be as ignorant of this 
most essential branch of medical knowledge 
at the termination, as at the outset of their 
professional studies. At the majority of 
our hospitals, no facilities are afforded 
them for ascertaining the nature of the 
cases of the different patients, or the mode 
of treatment which has been adopted in 
those cases. They hear nothing descrip- 
tive of the various diseases on going through 
the wards with the medical officers, for no 
observations are addressed to them, and 
the majority frequently cannot even see the 
patient, whose case is the subject of in- 
spection. We are aware that these obser- 
vations do not apply to all our hospital sur- 
geons; some of them, more especially Mr. 
Lawrence and Mr. Green, have endea- 
voured by their personal exertions, to sup- 
ply the want of a regular system of clinical 
instruction in the institutions to which they 
respectively belong. The want of such a 
system operates most injuriously on the in- 
terests both of the medical student and of 
the public. It is an injury to the medical 
student, because he is deprived of those 
facilities for acquiring professional know- 
ledge, to obtain which, he has administered 
largely to the cupidity of his pretended in- 
structors ; and it is an injury to the public, 
because the early practice of medical men, 
who are obliged to embark in their profes- 
sion without the advantages of clinical in- 
struction, must necessarily be attended 
with much uncertainty and hazard. 

If it be said that the perfunctory manner 
in which hospital surgeons and physicians 
discharge their duty as teachers, in going 
round the Hospitals, is compensated hy 
frequent references to existing cases in their 
lectures, we reply in the first place, that 
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such references are rarely made ;* secondly, 
that pathology can no more be taught ina 
course of lectures, than anatomy can be taught 
in a course of lectures. A student must dis- 
sect for himself, in order to acquire a tho- 
rough knowledge of the structure of the 
human body, and he must see disease in the 
living subject, to be capable of discriminat- 
ing one morbid affection of the body from 
another. He must further see disease: in 
its successive stages, and under the influ- 
ence of different therapeutic agents, before 
he can estimate the comparative advantages 
of different modes of treatment; and if, 
under the existing system, he cannot ac- 
quire that knowledge which is to be gained 
only by instruction at the bed side of the 
patient, he must commence the practice of 
his profession in the dark, and the implied 
contract under which hospital surgeons are 
bound to impart professional information 
for the money they receive, isdishonourably 
violated, 

Towards the close of the last season, not 
a week passed in which we did not receive 
communications from students, complaining 
of the gross negligence and inattention of 
hospital teachers. At one hospital, we were 
informed the three surgeons had resolved 
not to visit the patients oftener than three 
times a week (forbidding the attendance of 
the pupils in the intervals,) and that they 
had further entered into an agreement to 
go round the wards on the same days, and at 
the same hours ; so that it was of course 
impossible for any of the students to see 
more than one-third of the practice of that 
institution, Many of the surgeons reside at 
a great distance from the hospitals, and are 





* In numerous instances, the surgeons do 
not hold appointments in the theatre of ana- 
tomy connected with the hospital ; thus, at 
Bartholomew's, for example, Mr. Lawrence 
is excluded from the lecturer's chair, be- 
enuse, according to the ‘ straight-forward 
man,” be is not so “ competent’’ to discharge 
its daties as Stanley, who is both ** willing 
and competent. 
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most irregular in their attendance, It is no 
uncommon occurrence for a surgeon to make 
his appearance an hour and a half or two 
hours after the period appointed for his 
visit; hence the student not only loses his 
time in waiting, but is probably deprived 
for that day of the instruction he might have 
derived from attending lectures elsewhere. 
The want of tickets at the bed’s head of 
each hospital patient, specifying the nature 
of hia disease, has also been much com- 
plained of. Such a specification would be 
the first step towards a system of clinical 
instruction, and it is the interest of pupils 
to urge the adoption of this plan, exactly in 
proportion as it is the interest of some hospi- 
tal surgeons aad physicians to oppose it. 
We admit that in many cases it is not pos- 
sible to name with certainty a patient's dis- 
ease, and that the general plan, therefore, 
must be subject to some limitations ; but 
there would be this benefit attending its 
adoption, in addition to the more solid ad- 
vantages to be derived from it, that, where 
signal instances of ignorance and hallucina- 
tion occur, we should have these instances 
put upon record. If, for example, a phy- 
sician should mistake a case of aortal aneu- 
rism for bronchitis, and, in consequence of 
that mistake, direct the operation of bron- 
chotomy to be performed ; if the same physi- 
cian should mistake the efforts of nature to 
expel the fetus in the ninth month of ges- 
tation for a case of peritonitis, and in con- 
sequence of that mistake, direct the abdo- 
men to be leeched and diligently fomented, 
such instances of incredible ignorance and 
temerity would at least be put upon record. 

At the commencement of the medical 
session, the pupils possess in a great degree 
the power of remedying evils, of which it 
will be useless to complain at a more ad- 
vanced period of the year. Let them meet 
and temperately discuss the question, whe- 
ther the money which they pay to the sur- 
geons, is paid merely for the privileges of 
walking in the wards, and of witnessing 
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operations ; or whether it is paid under the 
understanding that they shall rcveive for it 
an equivalent in clinical instruction. If they 
shall be of opinion that there exists at any 
rate an implied obligation oa the part of the 
surgeons to impart instruction for the mo- 
ney they receive, let them respectfully 
claim from those gentlemen the fulfilment 
of the obligation, It is a part of the public 
duties of hospital surgeons to perform ope- 
rations, and the discharge of this part of 
their public duties is no discharge of the 
private contract which they enter into with 
their pupils, It is also a part of their public 
duties to visit the hospital patients, and the 
mere visiting of those patients, without any 
attempt to convey clinical instruction to the 
students, is no discharge of the private 
contract which they enter into with those 
gentlemen. If the legitimate inference from 
these facts is, that hospital surgeons derive 
a large income from their pupils, while the 
pupils receive nothing in return for the 
money which is extracted from them, it is 
high time that an end should be put toa) 
system that is not only injurious to the in-| 
terests of students, but to the character of 
medical teachers; and when we consider | 
that it is not less the interest than the duty 
of hospital surgeons to attend to the respect- 
ful, but firm remonstrances of those to 
whom they are indebted for so large a por- 
tion of their incomes, the pupils may rest 
assured that they have the remedy in their 
own hands. 
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Ir has been remarked, “ that persons who | 
have not partaken of a liberal education, | 
are not likely to have a just idea of its 
value or extent.” An expertness in arith- 
metical calculations—a proficiency in pen- 
manship —e smattering of Freuch, and, 
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perbaps a little Latin, however super- 
ficial the knowledge of it may be, constitute 
the sum and dictate the limits of what is vul- 
garly called ‘* a liberal education!” This, 
indeed, or less, may suffice for him whose 
pursuits are to be commercial; these ac- 
quirements may be sufficient to calculate 
profit and loss, or to enable a man to ac- 
quire a competency or to amass the million. 
Let me not, however, be supposed to de- 
preciate at all the value of arithmetic and 
the advantage of writing a free and legible 
hand. ‘ Arithmetic furnishes a fine exer- 
cise for the mind in its favourite employ- 
ment, the pursuit of truth ;”’ but surely he, 
whose object is the attainment of a scien- 
tific profession, ought previously to have 
employed more advantages than these. 
Surely time employed, by such an indivi- 
dual, in classic studies, cannot be deemed 
by any uselessly and unprofitably spent; to 
this it would reasonably be expected no ob- 
jection could be urged: but how is our 
surprise excited, when not only the in- 
dolent and the ignorant, but even those of 
whom different sentiments would have been 
anticipated, defend a quite contrary position. 
We are almost tempted to say of such, with 
Quintilian, either “‘ damnant quod non in- 
telligunt;"’ or, with Lady Jane Grey,— 
** Alas! good folke, they never felt what 
trewe pleasure ment.”” We should certainly 
have thought that the necessity of classical 
knowledge to a medical man could never 
have been denied ; but the contrary obtains, 
for we are every day assailed by such un- 
grateful opinions as these ; namely, that the 
Latin and Greek are dead languages ; that 
a man may be a good physician or sur- 
geon without a knowledge of them; that 
the same neceesity now as formerly does 
not obtain, for, say these contemners of 
philological studies, ‘‘ books are now no 
longer written in Latin, nor are lectures 
delivered in that language ; that science is 
fast disburthening herself of those barbarous 
technicalities, formerly like chains imposed 
E2 
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upon her and coined from these dead lan- 
guages, and that many of the most eminent 
of our profession were quite ignorant of 
them, among the number of whom they enu- 
merate the great Harvey, Sydenham, and 
Hunter. “I cannot understand,” says an 
elegant author, ‘‘ how it is possible for a 
physician to acquit himself with tolerable 
credit, unacquainted with Greek. Almost 
all the terms he uses are Greek words, 
written in Roman characters, ‘Greco fonte 
cadunt.’ The practitioner in medicine would 
find his employment much easier and plea- 
santer, and his character more respectable, 
if he were instructed in the meaning of the 
words which he every day uses, and which 
he cannot clearly and fully understand, with- 
out knowing the language from which they 
are immediately, and without alteration, 
transplanted.” Some modern writers are, 
indeed, of opinion, that Greek is neither 
useful nor ornamenta: ; but even these, in 
advising ‘* not to waste so much time as 
even to learn the Greek alphabet,” make 
an exception with respect to divines or phy- 
sicians. 

But what advantages, we may be asked, 
do you promise us from the study of these 
boasted languages of polite Athens and 
ancient Rome, since all the monuments of 
their philosophers are rendered into our 
own tongue? The study of language, ab- 
stractedly considered, we would reply, 
greatly improves the understanding, imparts 
to the mind a habit of investigation, and 
enables it to give utterance to its ideas in 
terms at once vigorous, clear, and precise. 
From the study of Greek and Latin, in par- 
ticular, many advantages may be derived : 
in the first place, an acquaintance with these 
languages facilitates the acquirements of our 
own. This may be denied by some, but 
the assertion is not the less true; it can 
be denied only by those whose investiga- 
tions have not trangressed the limits of 
their mother tongue. Erasmus, in one of 


his letters, goes so far as to say—‘* Hoc 
‘ 
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unum expertus video, nullis in literis 
esse aliquid sine Grecitate.” And Cicero, 
addressing his son Marcus, says,—‘ Ut 
ipse ad meam utilitatem semper cum Grecis 
Latina conjunxi, neque id in philoso- 
phia tantum, sed etiam in dicendi exer- 
citatione feci, idem tibi censeo faciendum, 
ut par sis in utriusque orationis facultate.” 
But further, let any one engaged in ana- 
tomical pursuits say, if a knowledge of the 
Latin and Greek would not (supposing 
him to be ignorant of them) have expe- 
dited his progress ; whether it would not 
have softened down those asperities which 
beset him at every step, and have made 
smooth the track along which he must press 
his arduous way, if excellence he would 
attain therein. Let some, whose eyes this 
may meet, say if a tolerable knowledge of 
either of these languages would not have 
spared them many mortifications, many, in- 
deed, arising from the pity bestowed upon 
them by their more intelligent companions. 
And can the human mind endure this, with- 
out an effort to emancipate itself from its 
thraldom, without an endeavour yet “ to 
be first, and rise above the rest,” notwith- 
standing all difficulties to strive to attain 
such a degree of excellence, that shall at 
least command respect? Can any one of 
feeling be, as it were, a target to the shefts 
of ridicule and contempt, and not be roused 
from that pitiable apathy bya spirit of emu- 
lation that would lead him ‘‘to brook no 
superior and to scorn an equal?” 

It has been urged that a knowledge of 
Latin is of no importance to an apothecary. 
We dare affirm, that not 
only is a general acquaintance with it neces- 


Is it not indeed? 


sary, but even a grammatical knowledge of 


it. To what mistakes may not a gram- 
matical error lead, and yet it is asserted, 
that it is of no use! These morbid dog- 
mata gai ground, and bid fair quickly to 
exile for ever the most perfect, copious, 
and beautiful of languages! What remedy 
can be applied, and to whom can we look, 
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for its administration? We have been in- - this classical information? To such I 
formed, and that on good authority, that it | would answer, “‘ that a knowledge of Greek 
is the intention of a certain body to make its | will contribute greatly to adorn the gentle- 
examinations more strict. In these proposed | man, while it is essential to the scholar. It 
alterations, would it not be advisable to sub- | will lead him to the fountain head—it will 
stitute for the Pharmacopeia Londinensis, enable him to judge of composition with 
some more scientific book, as a test of the | taste—it will point out to him with pre- 
competency of candidates in the Latin lan- | cision, the meaning of many words in the 
guage—some book in which there is not so | English language which are daily used, and 
constant a repetition of the same words, | of far the greater number of technical terms 
and one that would require a more par-|in every art and science. Again, to the 
ticular acquaintance with the grammar. plea of want of time, let me reply, that the 
Could a better book for the purpose be | five years, for the most part so unprofitably 
employed, than the “‘ Conspectus Medicine | spent as an apprenticeship, afford abundant 
Theoretice” of Gregory—from which the | time both for the ordinary business of the 
candidate should read a passage, and give surgery, and for the improvement of the 
the grammatical praxis. Some such expe- | mind. Progress in Greek is not such a 
dient it would be advisable to pursue, for it | Herculean task as is generally imagined, if 
is a notorious fact that the Pharmacopeia | the foundation have been previously well 
is almost committed to memory, by means/laid at school. But it is to be feared, that 
of interlineartranslations ; and we know it/all thought of improvement too frequently 
to be a fact, that some can give you the is thrown aside with the authority of the 
meaning, or, as it is called, translate the | schoolmaster, and that the example and pre- 
hook in any part, except the preface, who know cept of the new governor tend not a little 
not an adjective from a substantive—how to | to encourage the indifference of the appren- 
tice to all other pursuits than those that 
more immediately concern the shop. Often 
have we heard such barbarous sentiments 
as these, from more than one, ‘‘ Come, 
come, don’t pore so much over that Latin 
and Greek, it will be of no use to you, put 
away those books—dust the bottles, and see 
what pills and ointments are deficient, and 


decline a noun, or conjugate a verb—and 
yet such they are, who having passed their 
examination, are presumed to have a ‘‘ com- 
petent " knowledge of Latin; and these are 
they who assume to themselves the office of 
judges, as to the utility or inutility of the 
Latin or Greek. As to the latter, it is to 
be feared that its existence is almost for- 
gotten. Would it not contribute more to 
the respectability of the profession, if a 


supply them !” 
In fine, the absurd arguments, if argu- 





knowledge of these languages were insisted 
on, than the enactment of certain and sun- 
dry by-laws, that tend chiefly to trammel 
indigent merit, and to encourage monied in- 
dolence and ignorance. Let it be required, 
that candidates translate from the Greek 
Testament. Why should not the examina- 
tions be more liberal, and less technical ? 
To these suggestions no doubt it will be ex- 
claimed, what nonsense! What is the use 
of Greek? How is it possible to know 





every thing ? What time is there to acquire 


ments they may be called, thus boldly and 
unblushingly advanced, and with such ef- 
frontery maintained, tend to prove to what 
a low ebb education is subsiding among the 
rising race of medical men. I may, per- 
haps, be thought to have too high an idea 
of what constitutes a perfect medical cha- 
racter, but I conceive too much can scarcely 
be expected, when we consider to what a 
pitch the affectation of superior knowledge 
in some ascends, A professional man ought 
to be a man of studious habits—of classical 
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education, and endowed as much as possible 
with those qualities that highly adorn the 
sckolar and the gentleman. Why should 
medical education be less liberal in this 
country, than it is on the continent? Is it 
because in France, for instance, her institu- 
tions are more libetal than here? ‘ Fas 
est ab hoste doceri.” 

If the attention of any be arrested by the 
importance of the subject of the preceding 
remiatks, to them I would say—if hitherto 
you liave neglected the study which is here 
recommended, do not be deterred from the 
attempt by the apparent difficulty of the 
work ; or, if you be somewhat advanced in 
years, let not the idea, that it is now too 
late to begii, pfevent yout forming a deter- 
mined resolution, cost what it will, to make 
the attempt. It is said of Socrates, that he 
was found playing on the lyre, and stramming 
away upon the strings, when somebody 
came up and said, What! are you, at your 
time of life, playing on the lyre? Aye, 
said he, itis better to learn a thing late, 
than not to learn it at all. You may, at 
first, appear to make no progress, and hence 
may arise a caase of despair—but ‘* nil 
desperandum”—“ Sicuti enim horologii um- 
bram progressam sentimus, progredientem 
nou ¢emimus; et fruticem aut herbam 
creviase apparet, non apparet crescere, ita 
et ingeniorum profectas"—“ Crescit oc- 
culto velut arbor @vo.”” 

Vacs. 

London, Sept. 26, 1827. 


We are gratified to learn that a subscrip- 
tion isin progress amongst the pupils of the 
Borough Hospitals for Mr. Cooxe, and we 
hope that their laudable example will be 
followed by all the medical schools in the 
metropolis. The approbation of the students 
would prove more grateful to the feelings of 
Mr. Cooke, than the amount of any sum of 
money, however large. 
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MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue first Meeting of the Society for the 
season took place on Tuesday evening, and 
was very numerously attended. 


B. Travens, Esq. President, in the Chair. 


A highly learned and practical paper on 
the nature, diagnosis, and treatment of erysi- 
pelas, written by Mr. Lawrence, was read, 
of which we subjoin the following short 
abstract :-— , 

The author considered the division of 
erysipelas into erythema and erysipelas 
phlegmonoides to be the best, both because 
these terms sufficiently pointed out the real 
nature of the disease, and because they were 
now universally received and understood on 
the Continent. He considered them to 
designate, not two distinct diseases, but 
merely different stages of the same affec- 
tion, varying only in degree, and frequently 
terminating in each other. Erythema he 
defined to be an inflammation of a peculiar 
kind, confined entirely to the cuts vera, 
which produced some degree of swelling, 
only perceptible when the finger was traced 
over the surface of the skin, and not accom- 
panied with much redness. The affection 
rapidly extending to the neighbouring sound 
skin, and leaving one part while it attacked 
another, thus traversing during its course a 
large portion of the body. Erysipelas phleg- 
monoides, on the other hand, he conceived 
to be that state where the disease affected 
not only the skin, but also the membrane 
into whose cells the fat is deposited, and 
also the proper cellular structure. In this 
case the redness, heat, and swelling are 
present in a marked degree, and are soon 
followed by effusion of serum into the cel- 
lular membrane, which creates great ten- 
sion, and soon terminates in sloughing and 
suppuration of the cellular structure. The 
disease in this stage also spreads with great 
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rapidity. The difference between this state 
and the diffuse cellular inflammation so ac- 
curately described by Dr. Duncan, junior, is, 
that in the latter there is present no redness 
in the skin, a symptom which is remark- 
ably striking in the erysipelas phlegmo- 
noides, while true is at once dis- 
tinguisbable by the inflammation in it being 
cireumseribed, whereas in the former it! 
spreads with astonishing rapidity. T he, 
opinion of Mr. Copland Hutchison, firet | 
published in the Transactions of this So- 
ciety, and afterwards in his Surgical Ob- 





peated. If these do not arrest the progress 
of the disease, he then pursues the plan 
recommended by Mr. Copland Hutchison 
of making incisions, these have the power- 
ful effect of relieving the tension which is 
always present toa great extent; and, more- 
over, they abstract from the inflamed vessels 
themselves a quantity of blood which, if 
taken from the general system, would pro- 
bably produce a debilitating effect. He 
employs these incisions at all stages of the 
disease, if it cannot be arrested by the gene- 
ral treatment already recommended. If the 


servations, that the seat of erysipelas is in| state of inflammation only be present, the 
the fascial and tendi p sof the relief to the tension is apparent, by the 
muscles, is highly incorrect, its situation | great gaping of the wound, and a great 
being without doubt in the skin and cellular diminution in the redness of the part imme- 
membrane. In none of Mr. Lawrence’s| diately takes place. 1f the effusion of serum, 
eases has it ever extended below these tex- or sloughing of the cellular structure, or 
tures. The nature of the disease is unques-|suppuration have ensued, their discharge 
tionably one of an inflammatory kind, proved | produces the happiest effect. In short, h» 
in the most convincing manner by its symp-| employs the incision in every stage of the 
toms, redness, heat, and swelling, by its | disease, although it acts favourably from 
progress, and in a marked mater by its | different causes at the various periods. The 
terminations, the effusion of serum, and | incisions which he makes are not small and 
subsequently sphacelus and suppuration.| numerous, he prefers one of considerable 
The opinion of Bateman and Willan, that | length, both because it is attended with less 
erysipelas is an exanthematous disease, | pain, and because its effects are more imme- 
is evidently erroneous, as it frequently ap-| diate and more powerful. This obviates 
pears in consequence of wounds. It seems)|the necessity of Mr. Cooper computing 
to hold a middie station between the exan-/the length of the sum total of many small 
themata and pure phlegmon. Both stages | incisions. Hisincisions never extend through 
of the disease, but of course more especially | the fascia the object being merely to divide 





the phlegmonoid, are accompanied with | the cellular membrane. He allows the di- 
febrile symptoms, frequently to a very se- | vided vessels to bleed freely, but occasion- 


vere degree, and evidently of the inflam-(ally it is necessary to tie them, if the 


matory kind. Erysipelas may be p: hemorrhage be long continued. Mr. Law- 
by constitutional symptoms, when it is de- | rence is also frequently in the habit of ap- 
nominated idiopathic, or it may be the con-| plying leeches to erysipelatous surfaces, 
sequenee of wounds, ulcers, or other exter- from which he has obtained the highest 
nal causes, being afterwards followed by the benefit. The fear of gangrene arising, m 
constitational symptoms. In the surgical | consequence of their bites, is erroneous. 
practice of hospitals, Mr. Lawrence ascribes |The practice of Baron Dupuytren, of ap- 
its appearance to the employment of stima- | plying blisters to the neighbourhood of a 
lating applications to sores, and the use of| part affected with erysipelas, he thinks 
tight bandages, or other irritating treatment. | highly of, and on one oceasion tried it, the 
Although several cases have been pub-| blister being placed partly on the sound 
lished, tending to support the doctrine of and partly on the room | skins The in- 
the disease being contagious, the results of | flammation in this instance was arrested, 
his observations are entirely opposed to such | but as other means had at the same time 
a conclusion. With the view of the pa-| been employed, its efficacy was involved in 
thology of the disease which he entertains, doubt. A practice has lately been adopted 
his treatment, of course, corresponds. He | on the Continent of compressing erysipela- 
deprecates, in the strongest terms, any other tous limbs by means of bandages, but the 
than the employment of antiphlogistic reme- | acceunts of its success were so marvellous 
dies, and on no occasion whatever does he | that he was led to doubt its efficacy. 


conceive, that bark, or any stimulant, Mr. Lawrence in conclusion observed, 


ought to be given, except in some very rare 
instances of old debilitated people, where | 
bleeding had been already employed, and 
who were approaching the last stage of the 
disease. ‘The treatment which he univer- 
sally follows, is the use of blood-letting to a 
considerable extent, and of mercurial purga- 
tives, and of antimonials frequently re- 


that although the practice of incibion had, 
in his hands proved eminently successful, 
yet on one occasion his patient seemed to 
have died from the bleeding. 

The reading of this case and several others 
in proof of his opinions was deferred till the 
next Meeting. 
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Dr.Grecory wished to know from Mr. 
Lawrence, whether he intended his remarks 
on the efficacy of incisions to apply to idio- 
pathic erysipelas as well as to that which oc- | 
curred after surgical operations, and whether | 
he had employed them in erysipelas of the | 
face. He at the same time related a case | 
which had occurred in the Fever Hospital | 
of idiopathic erysipelas. 

Dr. James Jomxson had seen the prac- 
tice of making incisions employed in the fleet 
to a great extent, 15 years ago, and he con- 
sidered it to be a very admirable practice. 
He did not agree with Mr. Lawrence in his 
pathology of the disease, but we could not 
understand what view of it Dr. Johnson 
himself entertained, or wished ‘o promul- 
gate. 

Mr. Bropre had been for several years in 
the habit of making incisions, in a disease 
of the scalp following injuries of the head, 
which resembled erysipelas, and with the 
happiest effects, and in many other cases 
he had employed them with great benefit. 

Mr. Lawrence had only practised the 
method of incision once, in erysipelas of the 
eyelid, but with relief; he undoubtedly 
meant his observations to apply to every 
kind of erysipelas, whether idiopathic or 
secondary. 

Dr. A. T. Tuomsow passed a very high 
encomium on Mr. Lawrence's paper, which | 
he characterised as by far the best which 
had been read in the Society for a very long 
ume. 

Dr. James Jouxson had not tried Mr. 
Lawrence's plan. He thought that although 
the antiphlogistic treatment was in many 
instances the best, still there were not want- 
ing some where an opposite plan was de- 
cidedly more proper. 

Mr. Travers had never found it neces- 
sary to practise incisions in erysipelas, and 
he thought he had been as successful in his 
treatment of it as his neighbours ; he never 
employed bloodletting more than once, and 
then not very freely. His plan was to ex- 
hibit nauseating doses of the tartrate of an- 
timony for two or three days, and then to 
employ bark ; but in a great many instances 
he had found the most decided benefit from 
the use of bark and other tonics and stimu- 
Jants, and which, at the commencement of 
the disease, he had often seen highly useful 
in the practice of others, even in cases 
where he would have employed the anti- 
philogistic treatment, if the patients had 
fallen into his own hands. 


The Society was then adjourned. 


LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Dr. Hasta, President, in the Chair. 


Ow account of the unfavourable state of the 
weather, the attendance on Monday last 


| was small, bat the discussion which en- 


sued on the recital of the foliowing case by 
Mr. lliff, was of an interesting character. 

Mr. Icrrr called the case one of ‘ sponta- 
neous paraplegia,” and gave the particulars of 
it nearly as follows :—The patient was a 
young gentleman of 25 years of age, of re- 
gular habits, who became indisposed in the 
summer of the present year, complaining of 
a gradual diminution of strength, and of 
pains about the wrists and ancles, which 
were not of sufficient importanee to prevent 
him from attending to business. Toward 
the end of August, he experienced a slight 
difficulty in voiding his urine, but when it 
began to flow, its passage was uninter- 
rupted. 

On Saturday, the 1st of September, his 
bowels being rather confined, be took a pill 
composed of the compound extract of colo- 
cynth, camboge, and calomel, and on the 
following morning (Sunday the vd) a Sied- 
litz powder. His bowels were freely purged ; 
he walked to the Philanthropic Chapel, and 
afterwards to Fleet-street to dinner. He 
expressed himself as extremely weakened 
by the purgative, and in the evening he vo- 
mited the food he had taken during the day ; 
he found also a tightness about the bladder, 
and a difficulty in passing his urine, so much 
so, that ten or fifteen minutes elapsed be- 
fore it began to flow. The weakness of his 
lower extremities increased, and a coach 
being procured, he was removed to his lodg- 
ings in Walworth ; he got up stairs with diffi- 
culty, and at half past ten, p.m., said Mr. lliff, 
I was requested tosee him. I found he walked 
with difficulty across his room, and his ut- 
most efforts were scarcely sufficient to ena- 
ble bim to get into bed. The sense of feel- 
ing appeared natural; no pain was expe- 
rienced upon firm pressure being made along 
the course of the spinal column. The blad- 
der had been nearly emptied by its own 
efforts; there was still, however, a degree 
of uneasiness upon pressure being applied 
over it. His mind was perfectly collected ; 
he had no headach, or any febrile symp- 
toms. I ordered him grs. xx. of the liq. 
potasse, and grs. viij. vin. opii in camphor 
julep every four hours, and directed a fo- 
mentation of poppy heads to be applied over 
the pubic region. 

On Monday the Sd, I found him some- 
what more comfortable ; pulse natural; no 
headach or ptoms of cerebral excite- 
ment; the urime had dribbled away in con- 
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siderable quantity. His bowels not having 
acted, I gave him an alkaline aperient 
mixture, and some colocynth and blue pill 
at bed time; the sensibility of the lower 
extremities natural, but the power over them 
rather leas than the day preceding. 


Tuesday, 4th. The power over the lower 
extremities nearly gone; has had slight 
pain in his loins ; no sickness or headach ; 
pain over the bladder much less ; urine still 
dribbling ; but an attempt being made, about 
four ounces passed in a full stream. The 
Wowels not opened, I therefore ordered some 
calomel and rhubarb, to be followed by di- 
vided doses of a mixture containing $i. mag 
sulph.; 5i. m.c. &e.; I also directed the 
spine to be rubbed well with a stimu'ating 
Jiniment. 

Wednesday the 5th. Has had consider- 
able uneasiness during the night along the 
back and under each scapula, but this im- 
mediately subsided upon his position in the 
bed being altered ; the urine still dribbling, 
but no power to force it away. The bowels 
not having acted since Sunday, I ordered a 
clyster of castor oil, senna, &c. tobe admi- 
nistered, and requested the aid of my friend 
Mr. Callaway. We met about two o'clock, 





and the result of our consultation was, the 
introduction of the catheter, to be repeated 
night and morning; the application of a| 
blister of eight inches long and three broad | 


on either side the vertebral column, and the | 
administration of ammonia and cascarilla| 
during the day, with 5 grs. of Plummer’s 
pill night and morning; supporting him 
with mild nourishing food, and keeping him 
quiet. 

Friday, 7th. Little or no alteration ; fan- 
cied he felt more tingling in his legs; he 
has had no relief from the bowels; gave 
him an increased quantity of the Plummer’s 
pill, and ordered a strong colocynth injection 
to be immediately administered. 

Evening. A portion of the enema came 
away soon after its introduction, and about 
10 p.m. he had a small feculent stool in- 
voluntarily passed. Upon pinching his 
lower limbs, he appeared insensible to more 
than the mere application of the hand to 
them ; the penis frequently became erect 
during the last day or so, and of this cir- 
cumstance he felt but slightly sensible ; his 
pulse was natural, rather increased in 
strength since the first day of my visiting 
him. He had no headach or pain in the 
back. 

Saturday, 8th.—A watery stool has been 
passed during the night ; has had sleep for 
five or six hours, and woke refreshed by it. 
Pulse about 80; not the slightest pain com- 
plained of. The sensitive power of the lower 
extremities rather diminished; appetite 





good ; spirits slightly depressed ; ordered a 
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continuance of his medicine, and some cal. 
and coloc. at bed time. 

Sunday, 9th, 10 a.m. Has passed a rest- 
less night; mind wandering; thirst in- 
creased, with hotter skin; tongue rather 
dry at the point ; pulse quieter on my con- 
versing with him. His bowels not having 
acted, I ordered an injection with 5iss. com- 
pound ext. colocynth, $ij. cathartic mix- 
ture, &e. 

Sep. 18, at 4 p.m. Dr. Back met Mr. 
Callaway and myself in consultation ; the 
result was, that gr. v. cal. and gr. x. ext.c. c. 
h.s., with a dose of cathartic mixture, con- 
tinuing the cascarilla, &c, and mild nourish- 
ing diet ; the blister to be dressed with sim- 
ple cerate instead of cerate sabiva. Tue 
bladder being at this time rather distended, 
the catheter was again introduced, and 
about a pint of urine drawn off. The bowels 
have acted since Monday, and a tolerable 
feculent stool has been procured. Half 
past 10 p.m. Has had another small stool ; 
pulse quickened ; countenance less anxious ; 
pupil contracts readily on application of 
light; skin moist; mo headach; but a 
sense of uneasiness that makes him satis- 
fied he shall not sleep well; 1 directed the 
application of vinegar and water to the fore- 
head ; enjoined perfect quietness in the 
house ; emptied his bladder, and desired 
him to be turned on the left side for the 
night, the right hip showing a disposition 
to slough. 


Wednesday i2th. No change of import- 


| ance yesterday ; on visiting him at half past 


one a.m., I found his pulse 120, small and 
weak; circulation in the extremities but 
partially kept up; urine dribbling away ; 
continually expressing his conviction that 
his death would speedily take place. Quar- 
ter past 3, Dr. Back, Mr. Callaway, and 
myself, met in consultation ; his pulse ex- 
tremely weak, 120; answered all ques- 
tions put to him rationally, although a wild- 
ness of expression observable. Lowels not 
sufficiently open ; uriae still dribbling away, 
and collecting ina gut which I had fastened to 
the penis ; he was directed to continue the 
quinine, to take ext. c. c. gt. v., cal. gr. ii., 
ext. hyosey. gr. iv.; 3 tia q. h. ad sedes ; 
mild nourishimg diet frequently, and occa- 
sionally wine, Quarter past 8 p.m., debi- 
lity increasing; pulse fluttering, and 164; 
abdomen getting more tense; urine still 
dribbling freely, and possessing a very 
strong ammoniacal smell; bowels not yet 
open; wildness, restlessness, and inco- 
herency in his appearance and observations. 
Half past 10 p.m., he had a colocynth clys- 
ter, with Ziss ol. terebinth given him. About 
ten minutes after, thought he felt as if his 
bowels were acting; about 3iss. of feculent 
matter brought away; pulse 154+; hands 
and arms cold ; legs very warm ; about 5vi. 
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ot 3viij. of water collected in the gut; va-|ritious columns. In those parts of the me- 
riable in his mental disturbance, at one dulla, which were the nearest to the healthy 
time talking rationally for a few minutes, | state, viz. the greater part of the cervical 
and then wandering the subject consi- | portion, and the lower extremity ; the cine- 
derably. | ritious matter, though but little altered in 
Sept. 13. The extremities getting still| colour, was softeied—and, in the latter, 
colder; conversation rational whilst roused, nearly broken down. In the before-men- 
but when left alone wandering ; hickup dis-| tioned parts of the dorsal portion, the 
tressing. Ordered 58. #p. @th.¢.; grs. x.| change was carried so far, as to have pro- 
tinct. opii; m. x. liq. a.sub. camph. mixt. | duced the appearance of a cavity, with such 
syr. rosa, He became gradually weak, and | an admixture of black matter with the soft- 
died at half past 10. ened substance, as to produce a deep but 
The examination of the body was made | not uniform grey. Some spots were nearly 
by Dr. Hodgkin, forty hours after death.) black. Though this state was most re- 
The eraniam was rather large and capacious. | markable in those situations in which the 
The dura mater offered nothing remarkable. | pia mater had likewise assumed a blackish 
Its vessels were, perhaps, somewliat more colour, yet it extended beyond them, and 
than usually turgid with venous blood. The | existed to a greater or less degree through- 
arachnoid was partially opaque, and remark- | out the dorsal portion. The consistence of 
ably firm. Its external sutface was perfectly | the most softened portions was similar to 
smooth : beneath it there was a consider- | that of cream. The mucous membrane of 
able quantity of serous effusion. The pia the bladder was generally of a deep livid 
mater exhibited considerable venous tur- colour. It was corrugated; and the ruge, 
yescence : sapported by the firmness of the | which were of a lighter colour, being of a 
arachnoid, it very readily sepatated in large | dirty yellow, had a harsh and firm feel. The 
flakes from the surface of the brain, being | prostate was of a dark colour. ‘The cellu- 
quite free from adhesions. The substance lar membrane, in the immediate neighbour- 
of the brain was of a natutal consistence. hood of the bladder, was tender and lacerable, 
The spinal canai was opened through its with some puriform sanguinolent effusion at 
whole extent. Near the middle of the | the anterior part. 
spine, there was a good deal of blood ex-| Mr. Wixprr observed, that he thought 
ternal to the dura matral covering of the this was an important case, but that mer- 
medulla, it appeared |to be something more |cury was an unfortunate remedy to have 
than the mere effect of gravitation after| resorted to; he considered that the dis- 
death. The spinal chord, and its coverings, | section had thrown little light upon its na- 
were removed fortunately very entire, and | ture, and although he had not seen any cases 
without the medulla having received any | exactly similar to the present, yet he had 
contusion, There was nothing remarkable | seen some which closely approached it, and 
in its dura matral covering. When this} he thought that calomel was to be regarded 
was opened, the piamater was seen through- | as little better than a poison in such cases. 
out to be considerably injected, and the Dr. Jonuxson had listened carefully to the 
blood in its vessels was of a dark colour, for | case, which was well drawn up. e con- 
the most part a dingy red ; but in two spots, | ceived that no man who had attended to its 
of about an inch and a half or two inches in | pathology and semeiology, could hesitate to 
length, the one about opposite to the eighth | pronounce it a case of spinitis, or, in other 
dorsal vertebra, the other a few inches | words, an inflammation of the spinal marrow 
higher, it was black, accompanied with a| or its coverings. During the reading of the 
slight greenish tinge. These spots were,| case, he had mentioned to the gentleman 
at the same time, the most vascular. ‘The | who sat next him, that this was his opinion, 
medulla appeared to receive considerable} and that he was correct in his conjecture 
pressure from its pia matral envelope, oeca- | had been shown by the dissection. There 
sioning fumerous transverse strie, and pro-| was the softening of the spinal marrow, 
ducing a singular and somewhat vermiform | which might be regarded as the constant 
appearance. Its consistency was through-| result of inflammatory action ; during life, 
out softer than is usual, yet very nearly the | there were all the symptoms which indi- 
whole of the cervical portion, as well as the | cated such a state ; there was the loss of 
inferior, at and near its bulbous extremity, | power in the muscular structure of the blad- 
presented nearly, or quite, its ordinary ap-| der ; and the loss of motion, with dimimished 
pearance. Almost the whole of the dorsal | sensibility of the lower extremities, show- 
portion was much softer ; and, at the parts| ing the lesion of the spinal marrow just as 
corresponding to the discoloured and black- | palpably as if the spine had been fractured 
ened spots in the pia mater, the medallary | by a fall from the house-top. It was ridica- 
part contained numerous minute dark-colour- | lous to suppose, that any bad effect was at- 
ed yet The most remark-|tributable in the present case to the use 
able changes taken place in the cine-| of meroury ;~—that, on the contrary, it was 
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well known that mercury possessed the|the rectum. In this state of things, he was 
power of reducing inflammatory action, | requested, for the first time, to see him. 
affecting what part it might. The only re-| He had no pain on pressure being made on 
mark that he should make on the treatment | the spine, nor were thete any symptoms of 
of the ease was, that he should certainly | fever. As this was the first case of the 
have been inclined to apply a number of! kind he had seen, he requested Sir Astley 
leeches to the spine, and also have ab- | © r to see the gentleman with him, who 
stracted blood probably by cupping in the! said that he had only once seen such a case, 
early stages of the complaint, as it appeared | Sir Astley stated, that he had once visit- 
evident to him that it had its origin in the ed a gentleman who was parelytic below 
spine. | the umbilicus, in consequence of an injury 

Mr. Icirr said, that he had been induced | he had received whilst hunting, which case 
to adopt the treatment he had mentioned, | was very much benefited by mercury. He 
in consequence of the advantages stated to} said, that he considered the gentleman he 


have been gained by producing ptyalism in 
a case reported in Tne Lancer, from 8t. 
Thomas's Hospital. That man was ad- 
mitted for a glandular disease ; and after he 


was then seeing to be labouring under para- 
lysis, from effusion into the theca verte- 
bralis pressing upon the spine ; and that as 
no remedy was so likely to rouse the ab- 


had been in the hospital about a fortnight, | sorbents as mercury, he recommended two 
he began to feel a loss of power in his lower | grains of calomel to be taken three times in 
extremities, which went on increasing until | the day, with calomel and celocynth pills, 
he was unable to walk from the bed to the|and a black dose occasionally. After con- 
closet. There was also a retention of urine | tinuing the mereury for four or five weeks, 
in that case ; and, according to the report, passing the catheter night and morning, and 
the only thing which appeared to produce | unloading the rectum by clysters, and giving 
any well marked relief, was the free use of| ammonia, cascarilla, and soda as a gentle 
colomel pushed to salivation. As far as re-| tonic, he gradually recovered, and is now 
garded the application of leeches, or the use | perfectly well. The recollection of this 
of cupping-glasses, he should abstain, at case induced him to resort to mereury, 
present, from saying anything about them. | rather than to abstract any quantity of 
As Mr. Callaway liad seen several cases of | blood. He regarded the case as of a novel 
this description, Mr. Liff hoped that he | kind, and certainly not one of inflammation 


would be good enough to state what he 
knew of them. 

Mr. Cacttaway stated, that in conse- 
quence of a conversation which he had with 
Mr. Iliff, respecting a similar case to that 
which the Society had heard read, he was 
requested by Mr. Iliff to take charge of it, 
and he considered that it was a case of para- 
lysis arising from effusion into the spinal 
sheath ; but thet he did not consider it as a 
case of inflammation of the spinal marrow, 
or its theca. His reasons for thinking so 
were, that it was not preceded by any injury 
of the spine, and that the appearance of the 
patient was more like that of a man suffer- 
ing from effusion simply, than from inflam- 
matory action. With regard to the appli- 
cation of leeches, he did not think that much 
good was to be expected from them in such 
cases as the present, and he was led to adopt 
this opinion, from the example of a previous 
case which had fallen ander his notice. The 
patient was a barrister, who had recently 
returned from the circuit; he had been 
much fatigued by the journey, and cireum- 
stances soon after oceurred to induce him to 


take up his residence in the King's Bench. 
He complained of an inability to move one 
foot over the other, and said that he was 
continually tripping his toe against trifling 


irregularities upon the floor. He felt a 
difhculty in voiding his urine, and after- 
wards gradually lost the power of emptying 


of the theca vertebralis, or of the spinal 
marrow. His experience induced him to 
conclude, that cases of paralysis of sensa- 
tion were generally of a chronic kind, but 
that paralysis of motion was the result of 
an active disease, arising from effusion of 
blood, or more violent mechanical injary, 
and therefore required @ more active treat- 
ment. 

Mr. Asuwett said, that without casting 
any blame upon the gentlemen who had the 
management of the case, he thought that 
blood-letting might have been resorted to 
with advantage in the commencement, and 
that experience was decidedly in favour of 
the use of mercury in cases like these, when 
judicious blood-letting had been before em- 
ployed. 

Mr. Cattaway wished to ask Dr. John- 
son what were the symptoms of spinitis? 

Dr. Jonnson said, that it was not exactly 
fair to catechise him upon the symptoms of 
an obscure disease ; but without digressing 
from the subject, he thought that the soften- 
ing of the brain and spinal marrow, as the 
result of inflammation, was established by in- 
numerable dissections, and therefore he could 
not agree with Mr. Callaway, that the pre- 
sent was a case of simple effusion. Mr. Cal- 
laway had stated, that he knew of no such 
ease on record; but Ollivier in his work on 
the Diseases of the Spinal Marrow, had de- 
scribed many similar cases, where inflam- 
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mation of the spinal marrow had been fol- | instruction in the hospitals of this country, 
lowed by paralysis of the parts supplied by was then forcibly alluded to in contrast with 
the nerves passing out from below the at- | the continental system. 
fected part, and in which cases, softening of, The discussion commenced principally 
the structure of the spinal marrow had been | with Dr. Appison, who solicited a free and 
found on dissection, as in the present case. | unqualified di ion and stat t of opi- 
Here the discussion terminated as far as|uions, however unpalatable to the teachers 
argument is concerned, although a sort of| who were present, he himself being one, 
running fight was kept up between Messrs. | lhe ridiculous and mischievous regulation 
Proctor, liiff, Callaway, Ashwell, and Dr.| requiring a five years’ apprenticeship, he 
Johuson, for the remainder of the evening. | reprobated in the severest terms, as well as 
the very limited nature of the studies, and 
time prescribed by the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Apothecaries. We know not whe- 
jther it was the ‘‘ ore rotundo’’ method in 
which Dr. Addison mentioned these wor- 
;thies, or from what other cause it pro- 
: }ceeded, but certain it is, that an universal 
Da. Baronv, President. titter ensued on the mention of their names. 
Turs Society resumed its meetings on} Mr. Harpy, of Walworth, defended the 
Saturday evening last, in the medical thea- | Drug Company from the supposed censures 
tre of the Hospital, and the attendance of| of Dr. Addison. He said, that the improve- 
members was unusually numerous. The | ment which had taken place in the medical 
business of the evening commenced by Dr. | profession, was mainly attributable to their 
Hodgkin reading a very excellent paper on exertions ; they did not solicit the Act of 
medical education, on which important sub- | Parliament giving them power, it was forced 
ject a most animated debate ensued. upon them. No one else would take up the 
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Dr. Hopcxin commenced, by alluding to | cause, and of them it might be said as Na- 
the defective preliminary education of young | poleon said of the crown of France, he found 
men previous to their arrival in London, and it ina kennel and picked it up.—Napoleoa 
the sacrifice of valuable time in the five and the Examiners at the Hall! 
vears’ apprenticeship required by the Apo- | 


The discussion now became very general, 


theearies’ Act. He remarked, that in France 
it was rendered necessary by a legal enact- | 
ment, that the medical student should, asa 
preparatory measure, obtain a degree of 
arts and sciences. Dr. Hodgkin then went 
on to the consideration of the course of stu- 
dies followed in pursuance of the legal 


and particuiarly in reference to the period 
of apprenticeship, the necessity for which 
was contended for by Mr. Key, Dr. Rees, 
and Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Key maintained a very peculiar ar- 
gument with respect to the preliminary 
education of young men; he thought that 


enactments of this country, and spoke of the | nothing could possibly be better than the 
manner in which the student's time was in| condition of a young man coming to London, 
general spent, or rather misspent. He la- | in order to pursue his studies, after live 
mented that the anatomy of the tissues was | years’ apprenticeship. The profession, he 
not sufficiently taught in the courses of | said, must be learned practically, and it was 
anatomical lectures usually given in this | best to begin at once with the practical part, 
metropolis ; that descriptive anatomy ra-/and not by slow degrees, learning all the 
ther was taught to the student, by which | principles previously. He instanced a man 
he was enabled to understand the different | about to learn a modern language, who, 
capital operations, but which knowledge | instead of the round-about way of learning 
was often unavailable, whilst general ana-| the grammar, and proceeding step by step, 
tomy was neglected, although the most im-|at once learned the signification of words ; 
portant, as upon it rested a knowledge of|and thus also with the artisan set to work 


internal pathology. ‘he admirable mode of | 
clinical instruction adopted in the different 
continental achools, was next explained ia 
detail; the practice of Rostan at the Sal- 
petriere, in making clinical remarks at the 
bed side on every case, and thus practically 
teaching the diagnosis of disease ; the faith- 
ful registry of each case, with an account of 
post-mortem appearances, drawn up by the 
students in turns, and then publicly read, 
with additional remarks from the teacher, 
were said by Dr. Hodgkin to be the means 
employed. The absolute defect of clinical 





with complicated machinery, he did not be- 
gin with learning mathematics, but pro- 
ceeded at once to the business of the ma- 


| chine. 


This happy illustration of a pure surgical 
education was replied to by Dr. Binxseck, 
who remarked, that whereas the stady of a 
language was an imitative art, the whole 
practice of medicine or surgery was an in- 
ductive science; that it was founded on 
a knowledge of certain principles, and there- 
fore, unlike to a language, was not to be 
learned by rote. 
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Dr. Regs contended, that by educating a’ 
boy highly he was rendered unfit for an 
apothecary ; he approved of an apprentice- 
ship, as it inculeated habits of regularity, 
morality, and ** subserviency.”” 

Mr. Harpy did not coincide with either 
Mr. Key or Dr. Rees, as to the preliminary 
instruction of pupils, believing that a due 
course of mathematical studies was an ad- 
mirable preparatory measure ; but still he | 
thought it would be found impracticable to | 
do away with the apprenticeships, inasmuch 
as some one must undertake the subordinate 
office of dispensing medicines. 


| 


sight of that an apprenticeship of five years 
is a trading interdiction on science, that the 
tests of qualification by the examinations 
at the Hall and College are the main sources 
and causes of the British medical youth 
being so ill educated as compared wlth the 
students among our continental neighbours ; 


yet we hope one thing will not be forgotten, 


namely, the defect of clinical instruction at 
the Loudon Hospitals, as contrasted with 
the foreign schools. Dr. Hodgkin has dwelt 
upon this very fully, and showed that the su- 
periority obtained by the French, and other 
nations, in pathology, arises out of the cir- 


Last, but not least, arose Mr. Examiner | cumstances of clinical instruction being so 


Jounson, of the Hall, the Secretary of the | 
Society, who declared it to be his opinion, | 
that as the apothecary was destined to be a) 
** mere drudge,”’ to attend to the lower 
class of the people in general, his education 
should be of a limited kind, otherwise he would 
be ‘* soaring in the clouds,” instead of attend- 
ing to his business / 

Several members expressed their asto- 
nishment at the sentiments uttered by Mr. 
Examiner Johnson, and when the meeting 
was about to dissolve, at ten o'clock, a Gen- | 
tleman (whose name we did not learn) said, | 
that he hoped before the Society parted, 
some explanation would be given by Mr.) 
Johnson, for he should blush—should take | 
shame to himself, at having passed his ex- | 
aminations at the Hall, when one of the! 


Examiners thus openly expressed his opi- 
nion, that the apothecary should be an ig- | 
norant man. | 

It was eventually resolved, that the sub- | 
ject should be renewed on the ensuing 
Saturday, and it was also determined, that 


fully and completely given to the students. 
As many of the Hospital Lecturers, we 
have no doubt, will be present at the next 


meeting, we shall expect to hear some lu- 


minous and very satisfactory reasons ad- 
vanced by them for entirely neglecting 


clinical instruction, whilst they receive enor- 
mous fees for what is termed—* Hospital 
practice.” 





ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, 


OPERATION OF LITHOTOMY, BY MR. GREEN, 
—SPECIMEN OF DR. JOHNSON'S “ PAITH- 
FUL RECORD OF Cases.” 


Ow Friday, Sept. 28th, Mr. Green performed 
the operation of lithotomy on a buy about 
fourteen years ofage. ‘lie patient, a pallid 


it should be an open night; that is to say, | sickly looking youth, had laboured under the 


free for any person to attend. | distressing symptoms peculiar to calculus 

The arguments respecting apprentice-|in the bladder upwards of twelve months. 
ships and the preliminary education of medi- | Mr. Green employed the gorget in this ope- 
cal students, had so fully occupied the time ration; the external incision made with the 
allotted to discussion, that only a very limit- | Scalpel was very ample, and no difficulty 
ed portion of the paper was fully debated | occurred in passing forward the gorget, but 
upon, There appeared to be altogether a | some time elapsed in bringing away the 


shirking of the question, for whilst it was 
pretty generally admitted that medical edu- 
cation was exceedingly ill conducted in this 
country, no one seemed inclined to lay the 
axe to the root of the evil—the absence of an 
efficient governing body. Most of the speak- 
ers were evidently of opinion, that things 
must remain as they are; they could not 
contemplate an absolute and entire remo- 
delling of the profession—a radical extinc- 
tion of the present system, and the substi- 
tution of an improved plan. No, they wished 
to gloss things over, not to hurt any one’s 
feelings, not to speak disrespectfuliy of the 
“ powers that be,” the grand source of 
those very ills which they had met to dis- 
cuss. But if all these things are passed 
over at the ensuing meeting ; if it be lost 





calculus during the collapsed state of the 


bladder ; it proved to be a stone of the mul- 
berry kind, or oxalate of lime ; it was of an 
oval shape, flattened, rather larger than the 
disc of a shilling, rough, and of a dark 
brown colour. 

The patient, up tothe date of this report, 
October Sth, has in every respect done 
well; a portion of the urine continues to 
flow through the wound. 

We have, forsome time past, felt desirous 
of adverting to Mr. Green's extraordinary 
success as a lithotomist, and the present 
case atfords us an opportunity of doing so, 
The number of cases in which Mr. Green 
has operated for stone, is about forty; this 
we have on the authority of Mr. Green him- 
self—the precise number he does not know. 
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Mr, Green has uniformly employed the gorget 
called Cline’s, and invariably with suecess— 
he has not lost one patient from the forty 
cases. And whilst we feel much — in 
communicating a knowledge of Mr. G 
success—we must refer to the inaccurate 
statement published in Dr. James Johnson's | 
Quarterly. In his last Number but one, it) 
is stated that Mr. Green has operated in| 
seventy cases with success. Now Mr. Green, | 
a few weeks since, in the wards of the Hos- 
pital, declared this statement to be untrue, 
and that it was published without his know- 
ledge, consent, or approbation. Yet this 
ridiculous editor, in his last Journal, talks 
of his “* authenticated reports,” as ‘‘ a faith- 
ful record of facts,’’ which even the ‘* most 
hardened sceptic dares not question.” 


With respect to Mr. Green's success, as | 


stated by himself, it stands, we believe, 
almost unequalled in this country. Chesel- 
den, if we recollect rightly, lost only two 
patients out of fifty-two, that he succes- 
sively operated upon with the knife. Mr. 
Martineau, of Norwich, said to be one of 
the most successful operators now living, we 
believe lost two patients out of eighty-four : 
this gentleman also used the knife. But 
Mr. Green's success with the gorget is that 
which we would lay peculiar stress on,— 
«* the dark and dismal operation of the gor- 
get,” says Johnson, in one Number, whilst 
in a succeeding one he tells us Mr. Green 


has operated seventy times with unfailing 


success. Mr. Hodson, of Lewes, in Sussex, 
a man of extensive surgical practice and 
great reputation, we know operated on 
thirty-four cases, losing but one patient, and 
this a very old man. Mr. H. used the gor- 
get in these cases, with one exception. 


€ASE OF STRANGULATED HERNIA, SUCCESS- 
FULLY TREATSD BY TOBACCO ENEMAS, 


In the following case of strangulated hernia, 


the tobacco enema was employed as a dernier 
resort, the patient refusing to undergo an 
Operation at a time when it was considered 
to be imperatively necessary. 
tobacco clysters in cases of strangulated 
hernia, we may observe, is now, at these 
schools almost entirely abandoned. 


FE, Fulcher, a stout young man, came to 


the Hospital on the evening of the 27th of 


September, labouring under scrotal hernia 
of the left side. The aecount which be gave 
was, that whilst in the act of lifting a very 
heavy weight, a few hours previous to ad- 
mission, he felt something give way, and a 
tumour was immediately formed in the scro- 
tum. He had been the subject ef scrotal 
hernia on this side when about eight years 
of age, but subsequently to that period it 
had never descended, though there was 


jreen’s | 


The use of 





CASE OF STRANGULATED HERNIA, 


always a certain degree of swelling at the 
upper part of the scrotum: he had never 
worn a truss. 


When admitted into the Hospital, he was 
found to have a large scrotal hernia, the 
tumour being tense and tender, and the in- 
| teguments inflamed at the lower part. The 
| abdomen was tender on pressure ; there was 
| partial hiccup, with an anxious countenance ; 
the pulse small and wiry. The dresser, 
Mr. Eaton, placed the patient in a warm 
bath, bled him, and employed the taxis for 
some time, but without benefit, and at length 
it was deemed necessary to send for Mr. 
Travers, who, after having attempted for a 
short time to reduce the swelling, proposed 
an operation to the patient. However, the 
man could not be brought to give his consent, 
and therefore it was determined to have re- 
course to the exhibition of a tobacco enema. 
A drachm of iobacco was infused in a pint 
of water, and half of this was thrown up the 
rectum, but failing to produce any very ob- 
vious effect on the system, the remaining 
half was injected. In a short time, the 
peculiar influence of the tobacco was mani- 
fest by the nausea, tendency to syncope, 
and coldness of the skin ; and the taxis now 
being used, the tumour became materially 
lessened, although not altogether reduced. 


Taking into consideration the patient’s 
account, that he had had constantly from his 
childhood a hernial swelling, but which had 
been greatly increased on the occasion of 
violent exertion, whilst it had now equally 
lessened, it was clearly enough to be in- 
ferred that the man Jaboured under irredu- 
cible hernia in the first instance, and that a 
second portion of gut, or omentum, descend- 
ed, which became strangulated. Under these 
circumstances it was aed advisable to 
wait. Mr. Travers directed some purgative 
medicine to be given, and a frigorific mix- 
ture, inclosed in a bladder, to be applied to 
the part. On the following morning we 
found that the bowels had been relieved 
twice, although but scantily; the nausea 
and hiccup had ceased, and the countenance 
was rid of anxiety. The swelling continued 
of the same size, tender to the touch, and 
the integuments inflamed ; the swelling was 
continuous from the abdominal ring down 
the scrotum; at the ring it was hard, 
whilst the scrotum was distended, gene- 
rally having an elastic feel, In the after- 
noon a free action was set up in the 
bowels, and the patient in consequence was 
very obviously relieved. The man remained 
in the Hospital for several days, and the 
swelling gradually became less inflamed, but 
not dimighed in size. 
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PULSATING TUMOUR ON THE NECK. 03 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


FUNGOUS GROWTH FROM THE ANTRUM. 
E. B., et. 20, six months prior to his ad- 
mission into the eae was attacked with 
a slight catarrh. He took some aperient 
medicines, and, in the course of a week, the 


common catarrhal symptoms ceased. A day | fungus was not so painful as it had been. 


or two previous to this, he experienced a 
slight uneasiness in the right side of his 
face. At the time it excited but little at- 
tention, the 


truth, it waa, However, there was no re- 
mission. The pain gradually and perceptibly 
augmented, and, in the course of a week, 
the aching of the cheek was so intense, as 


to alarm both the patient and his friends. | 


All that a knowledge of domestic medicine 
could devise, failed in procuring any alle- 
viation of suffering. At this period a medi- 
cal man was called in. There was no tume- 
faction of the cheek—no outward or visible 
sign of inflammatory action. What then 
could have been the nature of the disease— 
to what were his sufferings referrible? 
Were they nervous? Was it tic douloureux ? 
No, surely not. Nervous diseases suffer a 
remission—they attack by paroxysms, What 
was it then? eanauston, common Or spe- 


cific, If inflammation, where seated? All 
who have the slightestknowledge of anatomy, 


from the locality of the pain, and other at- 
tending circumstances, must have referred 
it to the superior maxillary sinus, Then, 
as to the character of the inflammation, that 
could have been inferred from the previous 
history. It was consecutive to slight in- 
flammatory action, originating in the mu- 
cous membrane of the throat and fauces, 
the lining membrane of the antrum be- 
coming involved, from continuity of sur- 
face. Admitting the correctness of these 
premises, what ought to have been the indi- 
cations of cure! Obviously, first, to have 
extracted a couple of the aor teeth, put- 
ting a small trephine through their sockets to 
have perforated the cavity of the antrum, in 
order to give vent to any secretion that 
might take place into it. To have bled the 
patient both locally and generally—in short, 
to have adopted a strict antiphlogistic treat- 
ment; and the probability is, that by the 
employment of such means, the disease 
would have been cut short in its progress, 
and would not have degenerated into any- 
thing malignant. 

When the patient came to the Hospital, 
the inner wall of the antrum had become 
absorbed, and the fungus extended into the 
right inferior nostril; it soon became on 
a level with the alveolar processes, greatly 
diminishing the cavity of the mouth, thereby 








seriously impeding deglutition, and he ex- 
perienced considerable difficulty in swallow- 
ing even liquid aliment. The parotid, sub- 
maxillary, and sublingual glands, were en- 
larged. There was a swelling (slightly 
painful) just above the external angular 
process of the frontal bone, on either side. 


| Complained of great pain in the course of 


the temporal nerves, on the right side. ‘The 


It frequently bled—seldom, however, to 
more than a table spoonful ata time. The 
outer wall of the antram was entire, appa- 


in being but trivial, and Te-| rently hard and compact. Externally, the 
garded as the effects of the cold, which, in | 


configuration of the cheek-bone, on that 
side, was as natural as the other. Mr, 
Earle cast at the poor fellow a forlorn 
glance. He told the anxious and inquiring 
pupils that it was a hopeless case, and, ac- 
cordingly, prescribed a hopeless remedy. 
We give it :— 
Kk Vacei lactis. coct. amp. pro re nata | ! 
Kk Opii tincture m. xx. ad 5s. sinzulis noctihus, 
This comprised the whole of the sur- 
geon’s treatment. On it being intimated to 
the friends of the patient, five days after 
his admission, that nothing further would be 
done, they removed him from the Hospital! 


ROYAL INFIRMARY, EDINBURGH. 
** PULSATING TUMOUR” ON THE PRONT OF 
THE NECK. 


Tuenre is, at present, in the female ope- 
ration-ward of the Infirmary, a case of this 
kind, which has excited an extraordinary 
degree of interest, in consequence of its 
dubitable nature; and of which I think it 
necessary to transmit a description, without 
awaiting, as in ordinary instances, the result 
of the practice, or of the disease. 

Janet Lumsdun, aged fifty-five, was ad- 
mitted on the 27th of September, with a 
tumour occupying the whole anterior sur- 
face of the neck, from between the sterno- 
mastoid muscles of each side, to the supe- 
rior edge of the thyroid cartilage above, 
and to the first bone of the sternum below. 
This tumour, which, on a superiicial view, 
would appear one continuous swelling, is 
distinguishable by the touch into three sepa- 
rate portions, the smallest of which is placed 
below the left submaxillary gland, and is 
soft, elastic, fluctuating, and moveable ; but 
when pressed beyond the sphere of the ca- 
rotids, it seems to be deprived of the cha- 
racter of fluctuation. The second portion, 
rather larger than the other, and lying over 
the thyroid gland, is also elastic, fluctuating, 
and communicates to the fingers a distinct 
sense of pulsation, The third and largest 
of these tumours, extending obliquely from 
the middle of the sterno-mastoid muscle of 
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the left side, to within a small distance of! mour, from her reception into the hospital 
the ‘right sterno-clavicular articulation, and | up to this day, (Friday,) when it has con- 
from the cricoid cartilage above, to within | siderably enlarged, as if by inflammation, 
about an inch of the sternum below, is, like | and is attended by much difficulty of breath- 
the other two, elastic, and appears to be | ing and swallowing, for which leeches and 
dilated and moved by the heart’s action, | ice have been ordered. 

On the centre of this last division of the tu-| On this singular case, forwarded to town 
mour, and on its most prominent and lowest | as one of carotid aneurism, there have been 
part, there is a small ulcer covered by a/ two consultations, and a clinical lecture by 
dark-coloured inorganic mass, resembling a| Dr. Cullen. Besides the surgeons of the 
clot of coagulated blood. From between the | house, Dr. Cullen took the advice of Mr. 
edges of this mass, and of the ulcer, slight} Liston, Lizars, &c., who attended at one of 
hemorrhages frequently occur, which may these consultations, in which it was decided 
be considerably increased by pressure on | that the tumour was not aneurismatic, and 
the surrounding parts ; but the blood which | totally irremediable by art. In his clinical 
escapes is obviously venous, and oozes from | lecture, Dr. Cullen communicated to the 
the-ulcer in small quantities, without any | pupils, with the utmost candour, the views 
of the signs of an arterial origin. The in-| entertained of the nature of the disease in 


ternal carotid, and radial arteries of the left 
side, seem to pulsate less vigorously than 
on the right; the space above the clavicle 
is unusually distended ; a few glands on the 
anterior edge of the sterno-mastoid are en- 
larged ; the integuments of the whole tu- 
mour are of a natural colour, and the entire 
swelliny, at a first view, bears a strong re- 
semblance to bronchocele, as that disease 
appears in these countries. 

The affection described, is said by the 
patient to have commenced eleven years 
ago: while employed shearing, and in the 
act of raising some grass in her arms, she 
felt as if something cracked in the neck ; 


and in six weeks after, she perceived a 
small hard swelling in the situation occu- 
pied by the upper portion of the present tu- 
mour, which, at that time, she positively 
affirms was entirely removed by the use of 


aliniment. In three weeks after, however, 
this swelling reappeared, and continued to 
enlarge slowly, without any inconvenience, 
up to the last two years, when it produced 
some difficulty of breathing and deglutition. 
Within the last four months it rapidly in- 
creased in magnitude, having made more 


progress in that time, than during the entire 


eleven preceding years. A fortnight before 


the consultation, summed up the proba- 
bilities of its not being an aneurism, but 
a “* pulsating cellular tumour,” of which 
the patient must die by repeated hamor- 
rhage, it being impossible to extirpate it 
from its situation and connexions. He next 
declared his readiness to take up the carotid 
jartery, had the consultation concluded that 
the disease was aneurism ; then showed, on 
the dead subject, the manner in which he 
would have proceeded in the operation, and 
liberally eulogised Mr. Wardrop, for re- 
viving the practice of tying arteries beyond 
their aneurisms, a proposition first made 
and carried into execution by Desault, from 
whose works Dr. Cullen translated a case 
confirmatory of that opinion. In noticing, 
in this very imperfect manner, Dr. Cullen's 
clinical lecture on this occasion, it is but 
justice to that gentleman to state, that the 
writer has rarely witnessed a discourse 
evincing a more extensive knowledge of the 
| subject treated, more select language for an 
extemporaneous address, or more ease, ele- 
gance, and simplicity of delivery ; and that 
he has been in the habit of lecturing to the 
pupils on such cases of pathological anatomy 
as have occurred in the house sinee his ap- 
| pointment, and of demonstrating on the 





the date of her admission, a slough, without | dead subject when practicable, such opera- 
any signs of previous inflammation, formed | tions as he has had to perform in the course 
where the ulcer described is situated, and | of his practice—a novel, and certainly com- 
was followed by a discharge of blood un- | mendable, innovation in the internal economy 
mixed with any purulent matter, and which of the surgical department of the Royal In- 
continues to flow at intervals, as has been | firmary, and which, it is to be hoped, Dr. 
stated, ever since. The formation of the | Callen will continue, unscared by the locks 
slough, and the manner in which the blood | of jealous surprise of his contemporary 
has escaped, resemble, uccording to her ac- | mutes, Drs. Hunter and Ballingall. 

count of the circumstances, the process by | Edinburgh, Oct. 6, 1827. 

which an anecurism by anastomosis opens 





and bleeds. Palliative treatment alone has 
been adopted; on admission, ice was ap- 


plied, and constant pressure made by the | 


hand of an assistant for a considerable time, 
which has now been discontinued for com- 
pression by adhesive straps. Little alteration 
has taken place in the appearance of the tu- 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Several valuable communications will be 
| inserted at an early period, 

We fear that two or three letters, which 
should have received private auswers, have 
been accidentally destroyed. 








